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never have them anywhere else. ired speakers, too, are 
Ser ween peat welans So that if you have read an ex- 

ent book and meet the author, he is almost sure to disap- 
point you; whereas, if you meet an eloquent author and 
Serums yond his it is almost sure to disappoint 
you too. 

People will say that speaking and writing are too very dif- 
ferent talents. But it is only putting words to thoughts. The 
thinking is the heart and substance of both speaking and 
writing. The only difference is the pace at which thought 
has to flow. 

I, for my part, in writing always find that thought runs 
round about my pen like a scampering ill-trained pointer 





parency. : 

Knyvett says he feels afraid of her. I think it is her purity 

which awes him. There certainly is an awe which to 

round a slow-going gun, often putting up excellent co’ of | the sacred 

ideas quite out of shot. But isa long-legged, ong- 

stead by ab = oa whine + Ag oe ang auline 
y ooting ceo put up. Ins 

there is a succession of ideas one by one—while the one idea 

is present you have enough to do to express it as best you can, 

and when it is ex you must (in order to go on) per 

“TT your ‘mind, has the faculty, in speaking, of presenti 
your has the , in 8 , 

even teenie | good ideas in succession, you be ens 


of purity; some sympathetic touch that 
freshens up one’s better mature, so that the old indelible stains 
come out er by contrast. Knyvett isa fellow, for 
whom I have a strong affection, and I believe he is really my 
friend. os oar bes pete ee without the religious 

d much more firmly than in’ 
an it. His life, too, has been far from immacu- 
late, conscience seems to disturb him far less than 
mine does. He is a little in love with Edith, but says she is 
rather too evaliée for his taste. Moreover he is entangled in 
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than a tole extempore speaker. For very few men ven-|the braid and gimp meshes of a fair and frail milliner, who 


loves him — by jealousy, and in the 








derness and tem noel of her aspirati d 
ten an pes t er ons and exaspera- 
the exlehede 











Ritervature. 


THINKING. 


Through the clouds of gold and purple, 
Slow the sun is sinking ; 

Fetlock-deep within the river 

On the bstaue ake. oe all 
in ve the mill-stream, 
Rests the maiden—thinking. 

Nut-brown hair that mocks the sunset 
With its golden com , 

Hands above her P itcher folded, 
With the graceful seeming 

Of an antique-sculptured Nereid, 
By a fountain dreaming. 


Asa tender thought had swayed her, 
O’er the stream she’s leaning, 

While her red lips curve and quiver 
With a sudden meaning, 

And a quick nod shakes Ser ringlets, 
All her features screening. 


For there comes a sound of laughter, 
And a merry ch ; 

And the cattle turn their faces 
on We Sass Seeee— 

And she waits for words low spoken 
In a tone endearing. 


Low behind the western tree-tops 
Now the sun is sinking, 
Toward the bridge the weary cattle 
ante ean from dri — 
never as 
What the maif was th 





EDITH CLAREL. 


4 STORY FROM THREE POINTS OF VIEW. 
By William Makepeace Thackeray. 


CHAPTER Il. 


(Here follows the next entry in the blue morocco volume after 


the verses ; only divided from the last legible stanza by a 

such inextricable blottings and blurrings that nothing 

made ty And, indeed, he had crossed the whole page out 
it. 


I have not written a word for a fortnight. I 


was seized 
with a | of and ink the morning after I had writ- 
tan those foolish ill'natured stanzas, in which I had overnight 


set about to disabuse the world of its errors. 

















tions equall pees of the letter H. No won- 
der he is aI embarrassed between the two objects of his 


My heart has been long free from all but memories. The 
. | loss of my poor Zanthe seemed to have torn out of it all ca) 
city for loving any more—just as a strong-stemmed, 
rooted flower, wrenched out of a res ane away 
most of the soil entangled in the fibres. is not a bad 
simile, but it wouldn’t do in print. After all, there is some- 
me Py peep pe een AAT 
and I fear I have the vice of unnecessary similitudes. I 
am, lapsed from sentiment into criticism. 
‘That is the curse ot Cadmus, which clings to men of letters, 
and perhaps still more to amateurs than to those who are re- 
the alphabet. We get the habit of look- 


their sentence in their minds they begin to or 
only venture on sentences they already have by heart in stock. 
Such people seem never to have any moments of inspiration 
at all, at least they never show it in speaking or 

But then, like the sailor's t who “ didn’t talk none, 
hey may be “ stunners to think !” 

After all, what is inspiration? Surely it is only that ful- 
ness of the heart from which the mouth speaketh—that in- 
tense concentration of the soul’s faculties Lees Rene in 











pies and posseszes —— 
tion with its subject, as to wrap it ina oblivion of all 


excitement, the loose rattling heap melts down into a glowing 
pool of liquid metal, which will run like quicksilver, and take 
the form of any mould you please. 

By the way, that old metaphor of a mercurial temperament 
is no doubt a part of this time-honoured comparison of spirit 
and metal, which, in all probability, first occurred to Tubal 
mete poem ht meng ot ener gpa A me fy 2 
ment to any shape, capable of retaining none. 
metaphors are old; and every other word in language is ori- 
eS 

Well, I am not mercurial. I have only my fits of fusion 
now and then; sometimes degenerating into diffusion and 


confusion, as at present, but, on rarer occasions, rising 
to what the French call edesion. 


_ 


Ah, poor Gosting the! To think that my grief for thee 
should ever have dwindled to such lackadaisical lukewarmth 


I think this higher and more brilliant state of mind cer-| I feel myself to be It is not the wild, cloudy, turbu- 
tainly ofvener occurs to me in speaking than in writing, and | lent delirium of m y love! I feel in Edith’s 
when it does occur lasts ‘Wa as I said before,|1 can T might have felt if I had met with Zanthe's 


that the process of writing is so much slower than speech ; 


I saw thee—and to thine soul was drawn, 
if we succeeded in fancying so at the time—espe- ke bn eurudion 
Oe ES Se ee common- After long dues mane gun mas Gown 
it is that as man is an animal of 80- >, = oy 
cial meee ender y eaten pet oe : Thow hast Zeuthe’s eyes. They closed on me, 
aan Sn iowceuene natin teaedl @haptoniy In that fair islapd of the e sea 
of | operate wi vigour and b while in' Where myrtles grow. 
= S Se eae ee spirit, than it ever 
can in its 


I never tho oT might behold 
glance 


But thine, bs rites ryt omerent soul’d, 


abstracted 
Be that as it may, I think I have at last found a sympathetic 


I never loved but once. In poor Zanthe I knew a sympa- 
thetic heart. But her mental and spiritual development was 
a ye ne in the wild unbroken 


I have often thought overnight that I could write a book | soil. have met with a many clever and agreeable Mix dimly in a look that beams, 

which should live for ev ~ with sorrow ate te Anas gaat d jud i maeies nhs usted And fades again. 

in the morning ; seemed brilliant at the time of| awa some & woman A 

wri grows dull and pale almost before the ink is dry me slow to discover flaws and blemishes of ‘ Thou hest ope. hace oxen that haved. 99, Wolly 
Is with all human effort? All performance must| which in the end effected my disenchantment. But even in 4! 





! 
Hest thou s soul like hers? Such spirits dwell 
In Paradise! 


Yet since the heart speaks through the eyes, they say, 
Those must mean 









sar, vigour of the master hand. That text is the delicately painted with imagination’s iridescent colours, Some pare deep tender feeling And a ray 
autograph, ay i Bd ae hae in wiv it be sty at compare the h 
the weary re- 80 
Seatae Sa tied og tassnaly Bish -thak bs on tateal | and of present and yet peeved emoticas ith Sheds its soft influence on a heart long bound 
wes the test, We cod Cou Maen, wie Say he Ss Oo what one remembers to have felt under former delusions An inf a peo la ground 
Barely it was written fairer in some souls. The pate Seed : Aad dgseck = 4 coll na en astantee Sane 
Pape 08 SEE WORN AS “ com: y ly a woman’s influence lights u; not all this a mere sentimental ism? Am I not 
‘erhaps the most and successful men feel themselves | you unperceived, like a win seed ; grows ui simply and vulgarly beginning to the, to whom I 
as far behind their ideal as Ido. If they are complacent with | you like a flower (or a as the case may be), and swore so many times that she should be, in life or death, sole 
themselves, it is, not because they did as well, or | when the moisture exhausted. and only mistress of my love? I loved her, indeed, as I knew 
nearly as well as imagined—but because they found on Taith hes token possesion of tue heart and used and coal had never loved before, and as I fondly believed 1 could 
experiment they di¢ as well,or better than other men ex-|all at once. never love again. But she is reabsorbed into the spirit world. 
pected ofthem. J There is something to be deducted, no doubt, from the |And Iam no longer the same rash boy who swore | 
Yet some things which men have written are absolutely ee eee A ees ee ee are oaths before the veiled shrine of the unforeseen Future; 
good. As good as possibly could be; and surely the | licately-moulded features, and all that auburn marked not, in the sunshiny morning of life, how slow 
man who fashions a noble thought must feel its value. Or| waves—like a Greek gem in a rich Etruscan setting. But her sure the lights and shadows move. 
are noble thoughts sown broad-cast in this base existence, like | beauty was not what struck me first. Nay, however beautifal it may sound in theoretical nue hs 
iiiten nian So sine S wie berets Beet! Are men| The first time I saw her, indeed, I was little disappointed | to seal up the fountains of existence and live only al rg 
not fashioners of noble ts? Do them apie Karwats mywtis Geatesces I said, “ Yes! she seems men fo net the master af bis desting in, thie Simoes — 
tp madom Uke tho squalid savage who is to sellja ttle girl, but she is too small to be very 1” | He may close his in despair, pmathomehesegenss 
nugget for a few glass beads ? e “As you get to know her, she will grow upon you | phantasmagoria of life tor a time. Bat it eve — 
How mony Sndew of nitle wi seggem have never minted till she makes you treat her as a giantess.” \emporary access of death which cannot volun- 
their into current coin of practice for their own See Wine She SRS We eae ed local sow ly prol The heart resumes capendd Seeman: 
use | the squalid savage, they took the gay bubble-| through me with those wonderful deep searching eyes— | the w tumult of life's machinery hisses vaguely 
deads of vanity in exchange, and played with them till they |I to think any more about her wakening ears; the eyes ; w — na erates 
burst and cut — I saw nothing but the eek op et wed me] to its accustomed — comes —— 
And of modern How many of the men who/|themselves—it was like at something, too the sufferer’s history up ‘© & Pe pees 
have written the most remarkable books of the day would | and precious to be handled, [pee pte ed Oo leh ae ie —_ succumbed ; 2 W 
never have been found out to have anything more ia them Ce net enorme, Nae veaes because there is no flaw | now hazed over a may 5 omg 
than their neighbours, if they had not to pen and ink ! | to break or blur the outline treasure beneath it. and softened into complexion me 
And even after their writings have drawn attention to them| I cannot help fancying that the ph frame is a sort of eee ce tee eateeite soma te mora- 
and made to listen, how little traces you can | rude into material form, of the spirit it mashe and of by ~~ 4. imag defec- 
eos of the ganies of the ia. the conversation of the sa veils. The oF easence doubtless differs very much, bu am forgetting « dead ® living one, like any 
t their moments inspiration they mask LP gg more fineness | other =n 
seem to tise above the level of their fellow-men. And it seems ee a ee various degrees reveal or Hearne? lt us an, Like any othe pe Se has a live 
that the men who have moments of inspiration at their desk, | disguise the and movement and expression. How often | heart. me join the scoffers at constancy 
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* peasonable pretence for breaking, and having conceived at 
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Fidelity to love in the grave may exist for a little while on | morality, enpeadiou, and play. He gave foolish prices for 
earth, but it is a mortal malady, which, to be complete, must | pictures and statues, and was insanely fond of all sorts of 
speedily carry off its patient. y lé, which he bought on his own judgment of its 

However convinced the patient himself may be of the seri-| merit without any other proof of genuineness. However, he 
ousness of his seizure and the fatal character of his symptoms, | certainly picked up some beautiful things. 
if he long survives, his complaint declares itself to be some-} “ When he died,” I continued, “he left everything uncon- 
thing else by ceasing in time to be fidelity at all. ditionally to Denzil, who was about seventeen at that time. 

There are of course fanciful valetudinarians in heart com- | The great estates in Essex were over head and ears in mort- 
| as in all other departments of life’s ills, who go on The great house in Cavendish Square was let ona 

years with an old chronic broken heart. But as tar as | long lease to the Russian Embassy. There were considerable 
I have been able to observe, such persons have usually had | debts to tradesmen, and a few legacies principally to ladies, 
® very feeble constitution of heart to begin with. “ Denzil’s inheritance, for so young a man, must have been 

Having passed through some juncture where hearts have @|a very embarrassing one—the principal features of his case 
being a crowd of troublesome mortgagees and hun; credi- 
the time that their hearts ought to break—they take to a| tors, with a total absence of ready money. To to his 
tepid atmosphere of sighs—get used to it; jand continue to| complications, he was in great » at his father’s loss, for the 
live on slops of sentiment till they happen to die of some- | amiable side of the wicked old Marquis’s character had been 
thing else. his tal affection fur Denzil. 

Grief in its action on the mind is like those deadly poisons} “ What could he do, poor boy? No doybt it would have 
which do not kill by destroying the structure of the body | been wiser to sell only a pe of the property and attempt to 
so as to render it incapable of performing the functions of | re-arrange the interest of the mortgages. But he was in a 
life, but by wrenching the nerves with such vehemence | hurry to get rid of the responsibility. He sold off everything, 
that the vital energy cannot keep pace with the frantic or- | except the small house in Park Lane, ‘where his father died, 
gasms of its convuised machinery. If the culminating cri- | and where he now lives himself, and a very pretty house it is, 
sis does not kill, the succeeding fits wane, and the patient | only too full of old curiosities, 
recovers. “ After he had paid off the mortgages, debts, and annuities, 

Small doses of grief are rather beneficial than otherwise to | there was ninety odd thousand pounds left, which he bought 
torpid natures—as paralysis may be successfully treated with | into the funds and gets rather over three thousand a year— 
strychnine. very respectable pauperism for a bachelor, though there is no 
— cmarren 1V.—A wermistoPaetiay ntenroLation, _| doubt he was done shamefully. 1 have heard that Lord Tun- 















stiffened, reared his head, opened the hood which extended 
on both sides of his face, and hissed violently, shooting his 
tongue very swiftly in and out. Meanwhile, the charmer be- 
gan to play more quickly on his pipe, and the snake, turning 
towards gradually approached him. More snakes now 
rose in the box, some came out, and others looked over the 
edge, but all were hissing and looking venomous. 

went close to the man and boy, and even crawled on their 
clothes. They were handled with the greatest composure: 
both the old man and the boy taking hold of their n from 
behind, as a keeper handles ferrets. But whenever any of 
the snakes approached the circle of s tors, it was broken 
by a retreat, with great appearance of dismay. On these oc- 
casions the old man redoubled the energy of his music, and gene- 
rally succeeded in enticing the snakes back, but sometimes the 
boy had to go and fetch them. After we had looked at this 
performance for some minutes, one of our party observed 
that he believed it was all humbug, that their teeth had been 
extracted, and their venom-bags cut out. At apy rate, he an- 
nounced his intention of collaring the first snake that came 
near the verandah. We objected in vain, and when presently 
a very active-looking cobra that had been several times 
fetched back by the boy, approached our verandah, and the 
conjuror had turned his head away for an instant, with a sud- 
den dart our friend had it by the back of the neck, and jumped 
down with it into the compound, holding it high over his 
head, and shouting to the conjuror that anybody could do 
that. As soon as the audience saw what he bad done, th 
set up @ tremendous yell. The old conjuror seemed terrifi 
and rushed at the rash Englishman, playing his pipe like 





Loy attorney made a fortune out of the tr ction, and 
Denzil wrote the part of thé above rhapsody after | that Lord Polemarch, who bought the greater part of the pro- 
coming home from the Clarels’ the night we dined there to- | perty, got it full ten per cent. below its value. However, he 
for the first time, It was only the third or fourth | has kept besides the family jewels and what plate, pictures, 
they had met. Their acquaintance was little more | and statues there were in the Park Lane house, and they are 
than a week old; but it was plain enough to me that it was | said to be worth a mint of money, though it’s all locked up 
& case. in them 80 as to be of no particular use to anybody. 
My pretensions were distanced in no time. Tobe sure, I} “But who was the mother?” said Mrs. Clarel. 
knew nd that they would suit one another to a turn;| “She was the daughter of one Captain Denzil, a man of 
but 1 confess it hurt my vanity a little to see how suddenly ble birth and very disreputable life—an acquaintance 
he had —_ out in a few days all the impression I had been | of Lord Tunbridge’s; but to do him justice, he had no hand 
so patiently and elaborately studying to create in as many/|in the connection. He gamed away his property, married an 
months, But that’s an old story. omen are as changeable | Italian woman of doubitul character, and drank himself to 
as the wind. I[t is true, I had lately been doing my best to | death in about the year '22, leaving his widow and 
break off; but still 1 had flattered myself that it would have me ~y entire!y penniless. 
been rather a more delicate and painful job than it turned} “ The daughter was about sixteen, and remarkably beauti- 
out. ful. I have seen her picture, An auburn Titian beauty, with 
Pshaw! it’s the same with all these women of high cultiva- | a sad expression. Denzil has her eyes. She died a year after 
tion and acute sensations. Their love is all a wiliul whim—| his birth. Her mother still lives on a pretty little property 
there’s no substance in it. Why, poor Betsy, false as she was, | near Fiesole—probably purchased with the proceeds of her 
had a heart that would make three or four such as that gal-| daughter's sale. Denzil and 1 went to see her when we were 
vanised doll’s. i years ago—a wicked-looking old witch, with 
A fine lady’s teelings are all like guitar strings. 
fine little shrill tinkling music when they're in tune; but every | howled over him in a way that was terrible even to see.” 
now and then comes a snap and acrasb. Itsalldoneatsuch| “ What a strange history!” said Mrs. Clarel, who did not 
ao unnaturally high pitch of tension. seem much to like the latter part of it. I was the more com- 
Well! I’m getting bitten with the philosophic maundering | municative on the mother’s side of the because I saw 
style—I suppose from puzzling over Denzil’s disquisitions. | that the money, family jewels, and house in Park Lane, had 
I must go w the point and tell the reader a little of what | taken decided effect. Besides it was not my cue to make 
was to be observed by anybody who had his eaeen things too easy for him. It was not my object to make him 
that dinner pasty, clase Denaife shagecdy is vary to off in a hurry, or indeed at all. I only wanted to tether 
the purpose. him down in a tangled courtship, which I thougnt I might 
There was nobody there but ourselves. Denzil took her | trust to the accidents of a fanciful and romantic temperament 
down. At first they were rather shy, and I had to work a/ on either side to break off in due course, as romantic court- 
little smail-talk with the mother, But at last some subject | ships for the most part end. 
broke cover, and their conversation ran rather wild. Denzil certainly felt jealous of Denzil and with Edith, in 
was never a very certain talker; he had no art of talking uo-| a manner that | had not anticipated—for I could scarcely be 
eee Leiectedll aay ne abenahn we — Red os thes Cane ot ther 
ours in a ty way. ¢ kept it up very | given up marry r. began to a de- 
well too ; and I soon saw that she talked to him in a different saan i acramaip t ed geet established. 
way from what she used to talk to me. She used to throw| And as we walked home, and Denzil was pouring Edith’s 
flies over me to get a rise, and lay ious conversation | eu into my ear, I said to myself, “ You are both of you 
traps, such as a fellow might ae his foot in if he didn’t} putting your foot in it, my pretty couple, and I shall be able 
keep a bright look out. But with Denzil she seemed to pour | to help to cnt re a nice dance, I think. You will have your 
herself out with full confidence, and let loose all her quiverful | doubts and cold fits before long, and I shall be the interpreter. 
of strange opinions. We shail see.” 


They went on the same after dinner, but I couldn’t follow 
it. I was lett high and dry on a sofa, talking fashionable gos- SOMETHING LIKE A CONJUROR. 
Those who have seen Indian conjurors will not think much 


sip to the mother. 
Occasionally in our pauses we heard snatches of their col- 
of the poor tricks of American conjurors, claiming to be no 
conjurors. In what follows, the narrator tells what he and a 


loquy—ltaly and Greece—pictures, statues, churches, ruins, 
history, try, and p! y- Both were talking their 

couple of friends who had a month’s holiday-run in the Dec- 
novel, or goes | can, saw with their own eyes. 


hilosoph 
seemed to listen as intently as they talked. 
Clarel, who is usually absorbed in a French 
to sleep over some choice Italian poet bound in vellum, sat up| Early in the morning, after our arrival at Poonah, we were 
in his arnt chair, laid down his book, and became ly con- erandah of the Dawk bungalow, when a loud 
acious that something was going on in real life. 




















the conversation too, here and there—and seemed to say some- | tering the compound of the ow came two yel- 
thing to the point. { had never seen him talk with any show | low-looking fellows with long hair and red 
of interest before. He was generally so lackadaisical and ab-| beating 


like madmen with their horny fingers on a couple of 
sent that this surprised me. Moreover he did not seem to|tom-toms. Then followed three or four boys h 
disturb the current of their téte a-téte, So it was clear that| snakes over their shoulders. Next marched a man 
they were not —~ ey themselves, which is the ordinary | richly dressed in shawls, followed closely by two or three 
resource of young ladies and gentlemen tv make their conver- | coolies carrying boxes. Some ragged followers wi! 
sation interesting. closed the procession. This y went round to 

In the meantinie, Mrs. Clarel, with that perspicuously un- | of the bungalow, and presently our T= t to us the 
conscious ingenuity which peculiarly belongs to the mothers | old gentleman in the shawls, who bowed to the ground, 
of marriageable daughters, turned the channel of our fashiona- | touched his forehead, mouth, and breast to us, and began 
ble gossip towards the (subject of my friend Denzil. What} long address, in which we were plentifully honoured as pro- 
& handsome, agreeable, and intelligent person he was, and | tectors of the poor, lords, masters, and royal highnesses. As 
how much he had travelled! What a pretty name it was! | for him, he was a poor snake-charmer, devil-tamer, and 
A He had heard that some,illustrious lord- 
dently Edith bad told her for I am sure she knew no-|sahibs had arrived, so he was come to serve us. If there 

about English history.) And of what county was his | were any snakes in the houze he would draw them out. If 
y? She had a curiosity about family genealogies (wit-| there were any grey hairs in our heads he would cause them 

ness many weary hours, when | was working the 
on my Own account, devoted to tales of the 
pen She had looked for his name in Burke's 
“ Lan ntry,” but had not found it. 

To these significant inquiries I made reply, that in Burke’s 
“ Landed Gentry” he was by no means to be found. That | our slave, : 
he was a man of very ancient blood, but of no family what-|the bungalow? We said on the sand in front of the veran- 


ever; and of very decent fortune, but not a square foot of| dah, where all was open, and we could watch his move- | sen 


landed property. 
“You always speak in riddles, Mr. Knyvett,” cries the 

worthy dame in a paroxysm of curiosity. 

planation of this wonderful enigma is exceedingly 

simple,” I replied ; “ Denzil is the illegitimate son of the late | space around him, sat the conjuror. By his 

Marquis of Tunbridge.” Mrs. Clarel’s countenance fell, and | little nigeet boy with a large box in his arms, which, afters word 

she seemed considerably d oO sg. Apia vo! 
we aw a mass 


verandah, 
ex! trom the wreck of a fortune 80 seconds we saw the snakes beginning 
Bere Me “Lo Tesattaen en € ann et was first detached from the lump, ali 


~—here Mra. ©. 


in ltaly three 
There’s a} white hair and black piercing eyes. She hugged him, and | poured 


But our friena kept away from him, and swung 
the hissing cobra in the air. The old man entreated him to 
throw it in the box, and after marching all round the com- 
pound and frightening the public by pretended lunges with it 
at the faces in the little crowd, he threw the snake into the 
blanket. The boy, in the meantime, had picked up the oth 
and returned them tothe box. When he had ali in, the ol 
charmer shut the box and sat on it, and panted. This inter. 
ruption put an end to the snake-charming. I do not believe 
that the snakes had been tampered with, but our friend, who 
has a grip of iron, held the snake he had seized, so tight, and 
80 close to its head, that it was powerless. He told us that 
it ony got away, and was almost as bad to hold a 
an ee 
Our slave in the’shaw!s having taken up his position in the 
same place as before, the boy hel® in his hand a common 
basket about two feet high and a foot across. The old man 
announced that he would cause a mango-tree to grow out of 
the sand. We had heard this trick much talked about, and 
watched it closely. The conjuror first scraped a little hole ia 
the sand, and put in it,a mango-seed. When he bad cover- 
edit up, he asked us for a little water. I went out and 
about half a gallon over it, wetting the sand all 
around. The old man then put the basket over the hole, and 
said he would have a tree in about twenty minutes. While 
we were waiting, he asked for three teacups, and said he 
would show some little child’s play, as he called it, to while 
away the time. He put the three cupson the ground in 
front of him, the hole with the basket over it being on his 
right, the boy on his left, and no one else within at least four 
yards, except ourselves, and we satin the verandah about 
six feet from him. He then asked us to mark a piece of 
chupattie. I marked a piece with the number of my regi- 
ment, and at his request put it upon his tongue. He closed 
his mouth, chewed, swallowed, and then opened his mouth, 
which we examined, and it was apparently empty. He then 
asked which cup the piece of chupattie should be under. [ 
whispered to a co! , “Ran and put your foot on the mid- 
dle cup before the boy can get to it.” I then answered, 
“The middle.” My comrade immediately kicked that cup 
over, and there was nothing to be seen. We hed at the 
old fellow, but he merely said, “ Hai—It is there !” and turn- 
ing to bis boy, said, “ Scrape the sand.” The boy went on his 
knees, and with his fingers scratched the sand till there ap- 
peared a plese of chupattie with one hundred and fifty-seven 
otherwise corresponding to the piece he had eaten. 


cry out in answer, “ Under all.” But he quietly litted up 
each cup, and under each lay a piece of chupattie bape | 
corresponding to the one our friend had eaten. 


could not have been done with a as the cups were 


pparatus, 
en- —_— the ground was open road. I[t was pure sleight of 
ban 


But now it was time to look for the mango-tree. We 
stood round when the old man lifted the basket, and there, 
from the centre of the wet patch, rose shoot about 
two inches high. We went do 
ed it. We were told not to touch it, as it was delicate. But 
it was evidently to our eyes something growing. The old 

and tree 
the 


man then covered it up, 
will be made.” 
We now asked e & two huge boas we 


dragging along, an 

_ of old sailcloth where they had lying 
hey were as large round as a man’s thigh, and 
about five feet long; but the charmer said 


th 
. | themselves to twelve or fifteen feet. He had had them since 


they were a few inches long, when he had found a nest of 
them. They were very tame and torpid. 
tricks in them. We handled them, and stroked their skin. 
The old conjuror said the only thing they could do worth 
seeing, was to eat. He asked whe we had a goat ora 
sheep to give them, but we had nos cou 

Wiha ple of cloth Ue over hs nog the othe «ig oe 


& 
> 


with a piece of cloth tied over his face ; the other a big 

yellow fellow, wriggling and snapping like a fresh 

pike. The moment the dog yapped, the boa 

hibit—one had been taken away, as, if fed in each other’ 

fasten on each other—became 

and opened his eyes. A piece of string was fastened 

dog’s hind leg, an 

arush away, but was brought up in a few 

He turned savagely round to bite at the 
peda toad gob page Fhe ayy 4 
is jaw dropped, and he down, casting his eyes 

about, and uttering a low snarl as the 

mouth. We pitied the poor brute, and wanted them 

him go; but the charmer said that boa-sahib was rather § 

ticklish customer when gr ) gmt was stimulated, until 

he bad got a mouthful. boa, now 

twisting and writhing in every direction ; ut one time s200t 

ing himself out until he was a dozen feet long and hardly 
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perfectly reckless in his|box to the ground, The moment he was om the sand 
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ing by this 


on the unfortunate beast’s back, the Gog ye ph Oy 
, an r 


time almost inanimate. It was thus ki 

i b a mishappen mass. The boa then cov- 
ered the body with saliva, and, turning his head round, his 
tail still encircling the dog, he took the head into his mouth 
with one suck. At this moment, one of the boys who had 
carried the animal ran up, and with a chopper cut off the 
four legs of the dog at the knees. We were told they were 
apt to d with the snake, and make him sulk. fact, 
the fewer bones the boa eats, the better for him. 

It was rather a sickening sight, and we urged them to let 
the other dog go. They did so, and the poor brute ran away 
at a great rate when they started him. 

We left the boa to gorge his dog, which was slowly disap- 
pearing, and went back to the basket where the mango was 
growing, and on which some of us had been keeping our eyes 
all the time. The Pog engl lifted it up, and there ap la 
little mango-shoot ; ia 
touched and pulled off several of the leaves and ate them. 
They bad the peculiar scented taste of the mango. I wanted 
to pull it up and see whether it had any roots, but the old 
man would aot consent to that on any terms. We wished to 
see more tricks, or | fear I should have pulled it up in spite of 
him. However, he sent for an old pot, carefully transplanted 
the mango, taking up a good ball of earth, and sent it away 
by one of his boys. He said it was to have it planted in some 

rden. 

This is the most famous trick in Hindostan, and ia done in 
all parts, I believe. The jugglers throughout Asia are all of 
one clan, and their sons become jugglers or musicians, their 
daughters dancing-girls, the secrets of the trade being handed 
down from father to son. Certainly the tree had every ap- 
— of growing; it was bright and fresh-looking, and its 
eaves and stalks were stiff. There was none ofthat draggled 
appearance which hangs about anything just transplanted or 
stuck in the ground. 

The old conjuror now said that, for his next trick, he must 
be somewhere out of the glare of the sun, and sheltered from 
any air which might be stirring. We accordingly adjourned 
to the verandah. The conjuror spread a piece of matting, and 
squatted, produced from his shawls a bag, and emptied it on 
the sione in front of him. The contents were a quantity of 
little bits of wood; some, forked like branches of a tree; 
some, straight ; each a few inches long ; besides these, there 
were some fifteen or twenty little painted wooden birds, about 
half an inch long. The old man chose one of the straightest 
and thickest of the bits of wood, and, ae his face up in 
the air, poised it on the tip of his nose. The little boys who 
sat by him henceforth handed him whatever he called for. 
First, two or three more pieces of wood, which he poised on 
the piece already there, then a forked piece, to which he 
gradually made additions, until he had built upon his nose a 
tree with two branches. He always kept its balance by adding 
simultaneously on each side, holding a piece in each hand, 
and never once taking his eyes off the fabric. Soon the two 
branches became four, the four eight, and sO on, until a skele- 
ton of a tree was formed about two feet high, and oe 
out 80 as to overshadow his whole face; he could just reac 
with his hands to put the topmost branches on. It was a 
wonderful structure, and we all held our breath as he added 
the last bits. But it was not done yet. The boysnow handed 
the lite birds, and, still two at a time, one in each hand, he 
stuck them all over the tree. The complete immobility of his 
a neck while he was betes oy A. the 
tip of his nose, was something wonderful, must 
have breathed through his ears, for there was not the slightest 
perceptible motion about nose or mouth. After putting all 
the birds on, he paused, and we, thinking the trick was finished, 
began to applaud. But he held up his forefinger for silence. 
There was more tocome. The boys put into one of his hands 
# short hollow reed, and into the other some dried peas. He 
then put a pea in his mouth, and using the reed as a pea- 
shooter, took aim and shot off the branch one of the birds. 
The breath he gave was so gentle and well calculated that it 
gave no perceptible movement to his face ; it just sent the pea 
far enough to hit a particular bird with perfect aim, and 
knock it over. Not another thing on the tree moved. 
other pea was fired in the same way, and another bird brought 
down, and so on, until all the birds were ws The fire 
was then directed at the branches and limbs of the tree, and, 
beginning from the topmost, the whole of this astonishing 
structure was demolished piecemeal even more wonderfully 
than its manner of erection. 

He now said he would like to show us his son, who had a 
wonderful skin inside and out: it being, be assured us, 
“leather.” He then shouted out for him, calling some out- 
landish name; but his followers, who evidently knew whom 
he wanted, shouted “ Leather-fellow!” Ina few moments a 
yellow skinned boy of about twelve or fourteen, appeared, 
dressed only with bit of red calico round his loins. The 
old man asked whether we had any heavy weights, and we 
produced two bags of shot weighing about fourteen pounds 
each. He tied a piece of string to each of these, and a fish- 
hook at the other end of the string; then, telling the boy to go 





down on his hands and knees and put his head to the nd, 
he puta fish-hook through the lobe of each ear, and boy, 
slowly lifting his head, raised the shot-bags from the nd 


and moved along on his hands and knees. The ears not 
bleed,but were drawn toa considerable lenggh,and I expected to 
see the books tear out; but nothing happened. After he had 
crept some twenty yards, he returned, and the hooks were 
taken out of hisears. The next operation was most horrible 
to look at. The hooks were actually inserted in the u 

eyelids, near the inner corner, and as the boy raised his head 
the eyelids were drawn half down his checks. But he raised 


the by his eyelids, and moved along as before. A little 
ot tin ort of went along way, and we soon cried, 
“Enough !” 


He now announced that the boy would swallow asword. We 
had heard stories about the sword-biade’s pushing up into the 
hilt, and so forth. We examined the sword closely, therefore, 
when it was produced. It was a common two edged sword, 
about an inch broad and two feet long. The edges were 
blunt, and the point was quite rounded. I: was evidently k 
for the purpose, but there was nothing false about the hilt. 
The boy first filled his moath with melted ghee from a cup 
which one of our khitmutgars brought, and then stood bolt 
Upright, with his face turned up, his mouth closed and full of 
ghee. The old man stood behind him, and inserted the point 
of the sword between his lips and teeth, and gradually pushed 
it down, until the hilt touched the teeth; the ghee had in the 
meantime run down his throat. We were now told to come 


fied, the sword was slowly drawn out, and, beyond 


ea adh mph vege —s> a 
introduction a thick 
The old man now he must performances to 


fact, a young tree, about afoot high. We’ 





a close, but before going would show us something more 
wonderful than anything we had seen yet. 

“ Sahibs,” he said, “you saw me make the mango-tree 
grow out of the sand; in the same spot I will e this 
chokra,” pu his hand on the head of the yellow leather- 
skinned boy, “disappear in the earth.” We did not think it 
very likely that he could do this under our very noses without 
our detection of the trick. _However, we ourselves 
as before in the verandah, our servants and the cld man’s fol- 
lowers forming a semicircle in front of and non us. Inthe 
centre of the semicircle, sat the old conjuror; in front of him, 
squatted the yellow-skinned boy. The conjuror now asked 
for a big basket, and one of our servants brought him an old 
hamper from the outhouse. He took it up and placed it over 
the boy so as to cover him altogether. At the moment of his 
doing this, 1 remembered afterwards that several persons clus- 
tered up round him as if to watch closely what he did. The 
instant the basket was on, the old man said, “ Does it press 
on you?” The peculiar shrill voice of the boy, which we had 
been hearing for the last half hour, answered from under- 
neath, “ Yes, it presses on my head.” “Well, be quick and 
get into the earth,” said the old man, “and don’t keep the 
sahibs waiting.” In about ten seconds the boy’s voice said, 
“I can’t get down, there 1s a stone in my way.” “ Nonsense,” 
said the old man ; “ if you are not in two minutes, I'll flog 
you.” The con ion went on for some minutes, the boy 
whining, and the old man scolding and getting an At 
last we said, “Oh, let the little brute out; you can't do the 
a we are watching, and we never thought you 
would.” 

This only made the old conjuror more angry. He began to 
curse and swear in Mahrattee frightfally, declaring he had 
never before failed in a trick. We laughed at ‘him until he 
worked himself into a rage that was hideous to see. He tore 
his puggeree off, threw his arms about, and, all of a sudden, be- 
fore we knew what he was going to do, he seized as ftom 
one of his followers and plunged it into the basket. A hideous 
scream came from underneath, and blood flowed out upon the 
sand. Then, seizing the spear, he jobbed it repeatedly through 
the basket shrieks following every stroke. Blood flowed tik 
water. We were astounded, for we did not know whether 
this was a trick or not. We called on our servants to seize 
the old fellow, but they seemed to be frightened, and at last 
two of us, jumping out of the verandah, rushed towards the 
scene of murder. The diabolical old man was so intent on 

odbing in the spear, that he paid no attention to our coming. 

y comrade seized him by the throat. I ri shed to the basket 
and picked it up. There was nothing under it. Only the 
ground was covered with blood. Our servants crowded round, 
and the old conjuror, as soon as he could get his throat from 
my friend's grip, said, “ There, sahibs! I was determined to 
send that fellow into the earth, and as he wouldn't go quietly, 
I had to force him.” We looked round inamazement. “ But 
where’s the boy?” we asked. “Down there,” said the old 
man, pointing to the ground ; “ but he’ll be back soon.” Sud- 


denly we heard the boy’s peculiar shrill voice in the distance, | Greek 


calling out, “ Here I am, sahibs!” Everybody turned their 
heads in the direction, and there, running in at the gate of the 
compound, was the yellow-skinned boy, 

A present of ten rupees sent away the old conjuror and his 
party, delighted. How many rupees would that old man and 
his yellow-skinned boy bag, if they came to London and made 
an affidavit of communion with spirits, or that they didn’t 
themselves know how they did what they did? 


—_———~>___— 


THE ILIAD OF HOMER. 


Each successive effort to familiarize by translation the epic 
of Homer—a poem which, from the imaginative power and 


beauties with which it abounds, is invested with a perennial | been 


interest—is certain to be received by the literary world with 
welcome ; and when remarkable for many excellencies like 
the present, (Lord Derby’s) with admiration and applause. 
The authorship of the 
many ages the bibles of the Greek peoples, the source of their 
history, theology, and drama, remains a standing caude in the 


An- | Chancery Court of criticism, in which Wolf and Moller have 


well-nigh exhausted the pleadings on either side. The histo- 
rical dates of the period in which Homer lived, and of the 
Siege of Troy—the great pagan crusade of collective Greece 
inst Asia—still continues, and will ever remain, a subject 
of speculation. The most probable solution with respect to 
the origin of the works to which an Homeric ——T has 
been assigned, seems to be this:—Afier the return of the 
Greek peoples to the Peninsula, after the destruction of the 
westernmost of the Babylonian satrapies, the events of the 
war constituted a staple theme for the chroniclers and bards 
of the respective races, whose function, like all others of the 
rimitive ages, was closely connected with existing religious 
itutions. History was still embodied in song; and while 
in the first instance the events and characters of the cam: 

were narrated and drawn with the truth of tradition, as 
the case of the songs of the troubadours of the middle age, 
both became su 
ours of imagination ; and while the si of each race sought 
to imam ize its special hero or leader, already become my- 
thical, a fusion of the theologic and poetic ideas took place, 
and the stories of the were introduced into the ballads, 
to illustrate and e by their interference the heroes they 
ly protected and the actions in which they took part. 
Already, in this period of traditional knowledge, the chiefs 
who had sailed to the Trojan war had retreated into the 
magnifying mist-land of fable, with the deities of Olympus. 
Uicetks 00 70 coutineed, dovhtiom, © perpeteal eal’ présst 
Greeks as cou! h a and promi- 
»y .in which, on a diminishing basis of 
authentic detail, an immense superstructare had been raised 

successi nerations the 


ted with wey her ge connected with the siege, 
both by the -speaking people of the region fronting 
Thrace, whose race and that of the Troad, Herodotus says, 
were identical—though there must have been a Asian 
intermixture—and by the Asian people of the south, among 
whom they in Here the bards, who long subsequently 
remained an institution, became possibly Fn penser» of other 
traditions having an Asiatic colouring with respect 
characters and events of the war; and these songs, which re- 
presented the siege, &c., from the Trojan ye of view, they 
used as materials for their compositions. this form they 
were addressed to the Greeks at festivals and games, sung in 
the palaces of Greek chieftains, in glorificat however, of 
the old heroes of their le, and the great against 


be the chief object. 
y have doubted, im an age before the art of writing was 


t poems which continued for so | that feroci 


bsequently invested with the marvellous col- | PO 


known, whether it was possible to transmit by memory onl 
poems runnin, to oo greta length asthe Td" Os Ys 
and others. Even omer, who appeared ages after the im- 
mense Greek ballad literature had grown into existence, 
makes no mention of written characters, except on one occa- 
sion, and in a dubious expression, referring to the letter Bel- 
lerophon carried from Proetus to the Lycian king. Such an 
objection is rendered of no value, however, when illustrated 
by what we know of the Druids and other primitive theocra- 

whose entire ay 4 knowledge, ic, moral, and phy- 
sical, was memorial. such a state of society the cultivation 
of the retentive faculty among the theocratic class, with its 
three orders, constituted their only means of ing the 
civilization they had attained—the only protection against re- 
lapsing into barbarism, and remained in a and more 
enlightened epochs of oe the chief faculty cultivated in 
nt ed education. In the time of Homer, who calls 
the Muses daughters of memory, the art of fener | and 
rhapsody, represented one of the leading elements of existing 
civiliza' The bard pursued his business, for such it —_ 
by every means of study and research which emulation an 
genius ; and when he appeared, a vast ballad litera- 
ture existed among the long constituted body of the Ionian 
aoidai, who somewhat resembled the Arabian and the south- 
ern and eastern story-tellers, and improvisatori, who have 
= natural gift of narrative talent and character delinea- 

on. 

When the poet or sin remains at once chronicler and 
historian of the life of a family or people—theogonist and na- 
tional annalist—he forms the most important personage in 
their primitive social state; and doubtless a generic resem- 
blance existed between his position and requirements in the 
early ages of the Greek as of many other people. Thus we 
find that the qualifications of a Celtic fié or poet involved the 
knowledge of two hundred and fifty prime stories, or those 
embodying t events, such as destructions, battles, naviga- 
tions, tr es, sieges, and so on; and two hundred second- 
ary stories, referring to social incidents, humorous or other. 
The poetic order were regularly trained in schools, and their 
characters formed on the highest models, purity of mind 
being regarded as a sine qua non for the exercise of their 
elevated and important profession. When qualified according 
to the judgment of their teachers, they were allotted a portion 
of land, and possessed many exclusive advantages, such 
indemnification from taxes, &c., being 
objects of the highest honour and admiration. Among the 
imaginative Greek races who settled along the Asian coast- 
line, the position of the acidai was possibly, in many — 
similar. Their business was to possess a store of nation 
traditions in verse, and extemporize themes suited to the life 
of the time, which they sung at festivals, es, and in the 
palaces of chiefs—subjects religious, heroic, national, or 80- 
cial. a on mass of such ee a as —- 
among jer respecting this siege , Homer 
ed the class of ballads relating to the cat of the mythical 

chieftains, Achilles, wh 
forms the action of the “iad, constitutes its most dramatic 
element, as it eventually produces, when consummated, the 
proximate cause of the taking of ys Achilles hae been 
said to be the only character in the “ ” which is highly 
idealized, and it is hence es to be a pure creation of 
Homer's genius; but the leading idea on which the sublimity 
of the character rests—namely, that, though conscious of 


as 
regarded the while as 


bei ined to the moment Troy is taken, he 
h ly advances to effect that was possibly tradi- 
tionized in the mythical in his 


civiliza- 
in Home?’s day ; the savage traits which Achilles, 

model of Greek heroism, displays, may have 
preserved in some of the old ballads; but from 


songs iy com) 
celebration. It is difficult to say in what state social 
ape 


tus the first who transferred to writing the “ liad” and 
“ Odyssea,” as collected, , and modelled by Homer, 
it seems highly probable that in his age the already 


Homer. 
the balance of probability is in favour of the sup- 


T 
position that the two great poems are not the conceptions 
of Homer, but a collection of ballads referring to a special 
e greatness of 


SEaEE 
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plays, in the most exquisitive sense of moral and physi- 
pany = be oa others, 6 cametion of the sublime of the 
majestic order, as disti: from the ve- 
mtd Ty Ey 
the most sa 

h er, his g charm to modern readers is the 
receptive simplicity of bis -souled antique genius, which 
reflects and harmonizes with every object and form ot nature, 


th the movements of the tempest. 
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means by which this injurious transformation has 
w t been a resu!t of departing from the form of verse 
in w such original poetry is written—many times we are 
given something of the spirit, never the form. 
those who have Homer into English 
three names have hitherto stood pre-eminent—Chapmaa, 
Pope, and Cowper. The genius of the first was admirably 
sulted to euch s work. It was not in the b pe aes 
tive—and hence he failed in tragedy ; but, gi with a strong 
and sense of music; 


m pathetic i ination, 
pe passages fo his work indeed approach nearer to the 
vigour of Homer than any subsequent attempts have dis- 
played ; besides this, while reflecting his polysyliable epithets, 
the fourteen-syllable metre he ado realized something of 
the varied and impetuous music of the Greek heroic hexame- 
ter. Pope’s Homer displays much poetic faculty in various 
parts, and is distinguished as a translation by the finest taste 
and musical art. holly modern, however, it is no more like 
the poetry of the old Tonian thanjthe “Essay on Man.” Coupes 
wrote his translation in heroic blank verse, and so a 
higher taste ia avoiding the re rhyme; but though 
his work is much more literal than that of his forerunner, and 
abounds with animated and vigpcome seaterings. its effect is 
injured by the affectation of Miltonic verse, with its classical 
structure and phraseology, to which his ear was attuned ; and 
hence, though nearer the original than Pope, is unlike the 
simple and powerful poetry and sonorous minstrel verse of 
Homer. The defects in such works are attributable to many 
causes, the first and most obvious of which is the writer’s in- 
feriority of genius to the most imaginative poet of Greece ; 
secondly, the mistake that in renderiag his poetry familiar to 
_— readers, it was neceasary to modernize it; thirdly, 
this is included in the second category, the selection of a 
form of verse different from and inferior to the o: al—a de- 
fect which, destroying one of the chief elements of verisimili- 
tude, arose partly from example, but was doubtless chiefly 
attributable to the great and perhaps insuperable differences 
existing between the respective Chapman’s Homer 
stands nearest to the old bard—nearer in parts as to the spirit, 
it superadds something of the metrical form, and thus con 
somewhat of his antique manner ; Cowper's, at a d 
tance, in the imitative dress of the author of “ Paradise Lost ;” 
whereas, unlike the aged rhapsodist, with snowy beard, and 
robes floating in the wind, as with mpreet geben he strikes 
his harp to some theme of heroic insp n, in Pope’s we 
see Homer in the costume of Queen Anne’s day, tastefully and 
affectedly picking his steps down Fileet-street, with a Brum- 
magen lyre under his arm.—To be concluded next week. 


—_—o—__—_—— 


FOGS. 


There has been a considerable amount of information ob- 
tained latterly about fogs; and as these vapours affect the 
architect, engineer operative, and artist in their respective 
pursuits, perhaps, more than they do persons following other 
occupations, we purpose calling attention to the of facts 
metereological observers have patiently threaded. None of 
our readers who were forced to go into the streets of London 
on Saturday evening in last w will see the word “ fog” 
without certain amount of personal interest. 

A fog isa mixture of air with minute globules of water. 
Far from ——— —r~ mane yo dwellers in ae 
are apt to » they play an important part 6 
Se antnel oak Indeed, it is calculated that 


if the aqueous vapour contained in the atmosphere 
were removed but for one single summer night, every plant 
upon the face of the globe not capable of ng intense cold 
would perish. The minute quantity of water suspended in 


the atmosphere acts as a warm mantle to the earth, absorbing 
and radiating heat that would otherwise be dispersed in space, 
and so lost to our vegetation. It is estimated that the atmo- 
sphere under ordinary conditions contains, on an average, but 
one globule of water to two hundred particles of air, and that 
this one globule absorbs ty times as much heat as the 
collective two hundred Looking at 
voirs of watery 


as reser- 
replen- 


Tyndall, who a few weeks ago received a medal in acknow- 
ledgment of the addition he has made to modern knowledge 
on this subject, has made a series of extremely delicate experi- 
ments relating to the absorption and radiation of heat by va- 
pours and permanent gases. He writes that but for the aqueous 
vapours in the air the warmth of our fields and gardens 
would pour itself unrequited into space, and the sun would 
rise upon an island held fast in the grip of frost. 

are of two kinds: local and 

ladstone 


at different stations round the coasts of the United Kingdom. 
These have enabled him to make several generaliza- 
tions. General fogs are known to extend over a 
suring from 100 miles to 200 miles in length, and 
over still tracts, Sea fogs are of 

are confined to limited 


ter. ie ies if areas 
beyond the neighbourhood of « single station, 
cases, when they have extended to two. Dr. Gladstone's o 
him to conclude that there is 
between those two kinds of fog; ei 
over a space occupied by a great many stations or 
to one small area; for there is scarcely any record 
extending to three or four stations and no more, or of 
sensibly paesing into one another. Probably local 
due to certain conditions only existing at the several 
which they occur ; and the Sa fogs 
to the absence of such peculiarities upon broad wu 
he most extensive traced 
Gladstone occurred on the 22ad and 28rd of June, 1 
England, Wales, and Scotland were veiled in one 
except part of the Suffolk and Norfolk coasts, and a few 
in the extreme north of Scotland ; and the same e 
across the ocean, and touched various parts of the 


coast. 

Certain places appear to possess an attraction for fogs, 
to be peculiar bay = to become the landfall of these wander- 
ing vapours. The Suffolk coast, Yorkshire, the headlands of 
Cornwall and Wales, are some of the landing-places moat fre- 

uented. The fogs > ty a centre in Yorkshire some- 
es pervade the coast as far north as Aberdeenshire, and as 
far south as Suffolk, and even, occasionally, re-appear at 
Forelands ; at other times they confine themselves within the 
limits of Northumberland Lincolnshire. Now and then, 
these vast vague visitors make a wingless flight across the main- 
land, to take water again in the Bristol Channel. Curiously, the 
Mouth of the Thames is rarely invaded by them. Dr. Glad- 
stone’s returns from Ireland, however, are more complete, 
and extend over a longer period than those gathered at home. 
From these it appears that the south-eastern corner 
land is often the centre of fogs that cover the coasts of Wex- 
ford,and obscure the. whole southern and eastern shores. 
Another point of altraction is the western half of the south- 
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been $n shame, whewa the fag ead within @ compass bounded by 


on one side and Valencia on the other. The north- 
ern and north-west shores are singularly free from them. 
Scotland is frequently included in the fogs visiting the eastern 
coast of England; one cometiense the Ebctlonss re. pareates 
by the same | ogame presence. The Orkneys are within large 
fog areas. The architect can apply the information thus 
and sag. crarion of % heseeter at his 
gal, to t advantage. In a neighbour 
natural attractions for fogs, he will be careful to use 
no building materials upon which aqueous vapours exert de- 
leterious influences. He would be wise, also, to ayoid the use 
of any material in internal decorations likely to be affected 
from damp. In those localities shown to be exempt, or nearly 
80, from fog, frescoes, and other vehicles of art requiring a 
Sy cenegpneme, might be ventured upon with a greater pro- 
ity of a happy issue than experiments upon no 
such reference. 

Under some conditions fogs become sources of danger to 
human life: these conditions, it is almost needless to remark, 
occur most frequently at sea. Human ingenuity has endea- 
voured to counteract this tendency by inventing a system of 
fog-signals, whereby ships can be informed of their neigh- 
bourhood to The lights that mark such places in 

weather are not visible in fogs: recourse is therefore 
had to sounds. These, again, are so much affected by the di- 
rection of the wind, and by the density of the fog, that persons 
interested in the preservation of the life and property com- 
mitted to the seas are anxiously casting about to obtain im- 
proved methods of signalling. They look towards submarine 
signal by sound as a mode more likely to be efficacious than 
any other, from the known power that water of trans- 
mitting sound; but the details and development of this 
scheme yet require to be worked out. Our marine engineers 
may give the matter thought. 
he signal most approved by the sailors is the gun. Bells 
and gongs are also extensively used; but, in some cases, have 
been abandoned for guns. The ammunition for a single gun 
costs about £200 a year. Besides the expense, there is the 
Soueee that guns are also fired by ships in distress ; and the 
firing depends upon the punctuality of the signal-men. 
The intervals at which they are is ly half an 
hour; but, when rapid steamers are expected, as at mail sta- 
tions, more uently. The Holyhead gun is fired every fif- 
teen minutes. There is a bel) at the Ones Light, Belfast 
Lough, which ie tolled by machinery. This is stated to have 
= heard S a Goompe of aime ep. & its my 4 
pens to be noted for the number of w occurring 
foggy weather, it can be of little real efficacy. At Boulogne 
the signal-bell is placed on a parabolic reflector made of ma- 
sonry ; ut this contrivance for intensifying sound does not 
seem to have answered very well. Some other material tor 
the reflector would probably be more suitable. 

The steam whistle bas been — asa fog signal. One is 
used in the Bay of Fundy, and is said to be heard eight 
miles off. The air-whistle blown by bellows is not heard 
at such long distances. Horns and trumpets blown by men 
are also Mr. Holmes has applied steam to these trumpet 
signals with considerable success, The instrument has a long 
reed: it is blown by steam of about 20)b. pressure. One of 
Holmes’s instruments was heard at a distance of nine miles 
and a half. Mr, Daboll’s instruments are said to possess 
great power. Mr. Robertson, of Poplar, has patented a gun- 
trumpet as a fog signal. 

The loss of the A Saxon, with most of her crew and pas- 
sengers, in a A i in June, 1863, occurred only a few days be- 
fore a memorial was forwarded to the of Trade from 
the British Association the national importance of an 
inquiry that had for its object the many lay human life under 
similar circumstances, an suggesting, the Board should 
set on foot a series of experiments to determine upon the best 
kind of fog signals. This memorial threw out the suggestion 
that a central station should be appointed for expe ts, 
and pointed out the suitability of the flag-ship at Spithead for 
such a site; and that coast-guards or other officials should be 
set % record the result at ere Paes at a series of dis- 
tances of from two to ten miles, and in all directions, so that 
the eons ge 4 o ae be ome when with or 
against the w observed. Guns, bells, 
drums, steam-whistles, organ-pipes, Holmes’s and Daboll’s 
trumpets, were all recommended for test; and it was sug- 
gested that the relative of the various calibre and 

of powder of the guns, the weight of bells, the forces 
of blows, the He a upon the wind-instruments, 
should be reo t also called — to the Py ae 
superiority of subaqueous signals. But Board rade 
allotted the settlement of the question to the marine depart- 
ment. This branch of the public service communicated with 
the Trinity House: the ty House Elder Brethren refer- 


poration not to make researches, on the ds of 
the difficulty, the magnitude, and the expense of the investi- 


gation, 

One of the instruments already invented for the subaqyeous 
transmission of sound is the Siren. This is a box with a lid 
have with numbers of oblique apertures, through which a 

uid passes and causes it to revolve with a musical noise, 
which is intensified under water in an extraordinary d 
Bells, too, have been tried. A bell has been struck by a - 
mer under water and heard at a distance of nine miles across 
the Lake of Geneva; and Professor Wheatstone has ascer- 
tained that a wonderful sound is emitted by tubes fitted with 


lights revolve : it does not depend upon the punctuality of an 
attendant, nur does it involve any cost for combustibles or 
charge. has several advan over the subaqueous 
system (which presents the draw of requiring a hearing- 
tube to be dipped into the water and the ear applied to it to 
hear signals at any ¢ distance, as sounds mane beneath 

surface are reflected when they come to the junction of air and 
water); but it has the wind to contend as a rival 
noise, and aa a power that sweeps all sound before it in one 


the | direction. The economical use of the power of the ——s 


cylinder, however, is worthy of note. It could be easily 
tall a bell. 


to a 
A London is one of the sights of the metropolis. Where 
else does chy ieee tt de te a 


density of green turtle soup? In what other part of her 
Majesty’s dominions can her subjects boast of being invisible 
to the rest of their fellow creatures beyond arm’s length ? 
Where else may we stand by and watch men, 





w 
, and vehicles into the palpable air into a 
stranded, Gaselourel, Prtwaing gulf —tuking the latter to 
mean some open-jawed danger 


to the seas? The 


the embouchures of organ- wher made to speak under! in 
_ An American 


the | tention of the animal towards her 





London too, has ordinances of itsown. When its silent 
approach pres a thousand and more boys are ready, 
with links and shouts,to pioneer through it. Vehicles 
seem to muffle their wheels and find their way, warily, to the 
nearest quarters. The lamplighters turn out and see dots of 
ar el glare, at intervals, along the streets, The shops are 
ighted with gas; and as the darkness becomes more intense 

the silence of a snow-storm, broken only by occasional shouts 
as the flame of a torch comes into view and is lost 
settles upon the home of three millions of people. As the fog 
vanishes, its retainers, the linkboys, Songeeer ; omnibuses 
commence tearing to and fro again; cabs whip round sharp’ 
corners with redoubled velocity ; stall-keepers are “ di qd’ 
on the kerb given finishing touches to the disposition of their 
wares, or extra polish to their pyramids of fruit, as though 
some stage-curtain had been withdrawn ; careful householders 
turn out the gas, burner by burner, and the population returns 
to its ordinary pursuits with the sensation of having risen 
early twice that day. There is nothing like it in the country ; 
a fog towards the coast is scarcely more than a silvery haze, 
answering well to its name of “sea-fret;” and the white 
eddies that disengage themselves from inland low-lying 
grounds and unfurl their wreaths over field after field the 
whole landscape is enveloped in dewy and almost luminous 
mist, form a very different visitation to the smoke-laden va- 
pen that tarnishes the gilded ball on the top of St. Paul’s and 

ackens the traceried canopy-work on Westminster Abbey. 
If the Londoners would consume their own smoke, they 
might exchange their steamy, clammy, choky, old-brass-col- 
oured fog for a mist scarcely ‘ess silvery than that which de- 
posits dew on asphodels. : 

Thus we find fogs have their beneficial uses like everything 
else in Nature’s domains; that it is our own wilfulness that 
intensifies their density into a metropolitan fog ; further that 
there is a deficiency in the efficacy of existing fog-signals, and 

quently an opening for the exercise of mechanical and 
scientific genius on a matter that bears upon the ever-import- 
ant question of the saving of life. 
—————».>—_—_——_ 


CROCODILES ON THE WHITE NILE. 
BY JOHN PETHERICK. 


Our boat was made fast under the village of Sub- 
chaya, and not far from it was the house of our conductor, 
Saleh Wallad Omar Abt il Samad—according to his own ac- 
count a keen sportsman, who, disdaining agricultural pur- 
suits, supported himself and family by the produce of the gun 
and spear. Six years ago, with three of his fellow villagers, 
he went to a small island called Geizet il-Arab, a choice re- 
sort of crocodiles, in search of their {Going the round 
phe erst veliente crocodiles pane var se river, and on 

osely in ing the spot, a quantity o} were disco- 
vered in the sand. No sooner had they made off with their 
booty in the direction of a small tent, which they had pitched, 
than a crocodile, having watched the! ings, rushed to 
the place of her d it, and as rapidly returned to the river; 
and, swimming, followed them opposite to their destination 








where until nightfall her eyes were perceptible above the” 


water. Their repast that night was a rich one; but as soon 
as the last embers of their fire had died away, the crocodile 
charged them furiously, repeating her at several times 
during the night, and it was only by the frequent discharge 
of tl firearms that they kept her from closing upon them. 
From that time the crocodile, hitherto harmless, 
furious, and fell upon all the cattle it could catch 
river side. Among many victims was a fine mare 
to an Arab in the village of N 
os the san = mare, as 
om to graze coarse abundant pasturage, and whilst 
drinking, was suddenly seized in the back of the neck by the 
jaws of the crocodile. The mare beg | an animal of great 
power, in an agony of pain, violently threw up her head, and 
with it the crocodile, which drop) on her , and with 
her unwonted burden, she galloped off to her stable. 
astonished villagers belaboured the crocodile so heartily with 
their “ naboot” (stout sticks, common to every Fellahy, 
it was soon induced to let go its hold and dismount; but the 
mare died from the joint effects of its wounds and the 


t. 
a breeding season of the crocodile takes place during 
the low stage of the river in March, and they deposit their 
eggs in the sand on the banks, or, in ee small 
sand-banks, or islands in the stream. ah. da Aig.) 
hard, and in size not unlike those of a dom goose ; the 
exact measurement of one I found in the Nouser country, on the 
White River, being 3} inches in length, and 5 13-16 inches in 
circumference. Cuvier observes that, of all animals, the cro- 
codile attains the greatest dimeusions, considering its size at 


tl 


Eee 


red it to Dr. Faraday. The professor recommended the Cor- | birth. 


Fearful combats take place between the males for the fe- 
males, the largest and most powerful one invariably monopo- 
lizing the latter in his district. 

When about to lay, the female crocodile, ha made 
choice of a spot, wil with her claws in the a hole 
about six es deep, drop her 
cover it. She will then proceed to 
around the first, in order to mislead any one in search of her 
treasure. Daily she will add one egg to her store, at the same 
time carefully widening the excavation, turning the and 
re-covering them with sand. Unless disturted, she will lie 
near or over them, and leave them but for a short time to feed 


occasionally run towards them at short intervals, to 
herself that all is right, and ee ee The 
quantity of eggs depend upon the age and size of the animal, 
and vary from forty to sixty. 

feoed erin the a as en eS 
widened to eggs, jose 
each other, and equi distant from Ske A slighter co- 
vering is now placed over them, so that incubation, by means 
of the sun’s heat, may take place. During this the at- 
eggs is redoubled in watch- 
ing and tarsing thom , and it ie de us for a single person 
estes queckderasle apeed., Aer sash & chroumatanen, Ori 
chase at considerable 5 a mstance, or 
ne SSS ceeoret Waans S ae 
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their prey under water, cannot, under the same 
swallow it, and must proceed to shore for that purpose, where, 
resting on their forelegs and the head out of water they are 
enabled to feed. animals or man, when caught, are 
retained under water until putrefaction commences before 
they are devoured. 

en who in Egypt devote much of their time to the des- 
truction of these animals, like our friend Saleh Abt i) Samad, 


throw up low embankments, twenty or thirty yards from the | of 


river side, in localities where they delight to bask in the sun. 
A few days suffice to accustom the wary reptiles to the new 
objects, and, lying close in ambush behind one or the other, 
the skilled hunter seldom passes a day without a shot. Swim 
ming lazily towards the shore, with the tip of the nose and 
eyes only above the water, a careful survey is taken before the 
crocodile ventures to expose itself on the land ; then, sometimes 
lingering on the water’s edge, at others taking ashort run, the 
reptile will cast a hurried and uneasy glance around, and see- 
ing nothing to fear, will lie down, but will for some time retain 
its head elevated on the watch. 

Gradually overcome with sleep, by the influence of the sun, 
the head at length drops, until prostrate upon the sard. 
Saleh, who has been narrowly watching the above proceed- 
ings from behind his bulwark, and whose nerves have been as 
irritable as those of his unconscious prey were tranquil, 
fires, and if fortunate enough to plant his ball in the brain, 
the crocodile, after a twitch or two of his tail, remains on the 
spot ; but if, although hit hard, that organ has remained in- 
tact, the crocodile attempts to escape, pursued by our hero, 
who seizes the tail, and lifting its extremity as high as possible 
from the ground, thus rendering the animal powerless, so suc- 
ceeds in arresting its progress tor a second, until a companion 
shall have battered in its skull with an axe. 

This, Saleh admits, is dangerous work, but practice makes 
perfect. If the wounded animal is conscious of his approach, 
the tail is instantly curved to receive him. Placing himself 
within the arc described by it, he escapes injury ; but ifon the 
wrong side, a blow from it might be fatal. 


—_——_>—_—— 


FOREIGN CLAIMS AND U. 8. LAWS. 


We published in our impression of Haseena | an elaborate 
opinion upon a question of immediate p' interest. At 
the desire of some one, thougt of whom is not very clearly ap- 
parent, aneminent counsel of the State of New York has 
been invited to express his view of the law which would 

overn the settlement in the United States of contracts made 
in the money of Great Britain. The question, of course, is 
whether at English creditor, having a claim = a debtor 
in the States,—for example, upon a merchantof New York,— 
amounting to e definite sum in pounds sterling, would be en- 
titled to receive the equivalent in the currency of the United 
States according to the actual rate of exchange at the time of 
payment, or whether his claim would be legally satisfied by 
psyment of an amount in “greendacks” calculated at the 
normal rate or par of —-. Must the foreign creditor, ata 
season when the price of gold varies between 200 and 210, be 
content to receive a hundred dollars in paper as equal in value 
toa hundred dollars in specie? Every English merchant is 
interested in the answer to this question, and will be glad 
that it has been referred to a man of the position of Mr. 
Evarts. That gentleman was sent to this country by Mr. 
Lincoln in April, 1868, as “ an American lawyer of learning 
and experience,” to assist Mr. Adams in dealing with the in- 
tricate questions of international law which were then under 
discussion; and he thus has had an opportunity of knowing 
the opinions which prevail on this side of the Atlantic on the 
financial and ¢ ial policy of the American Administra- 
tion. In considering the question submitted to him, he was 
able to bring to his knowledge of the judicial precedents ot 
hiscountry an acquaintance with the views of economists of 
every school on the principles which ought to govern its dis- 
cussion. 








All these reasons for giving weight to Mr. Evarts’ opinions 
only add to our feeling of disappointment when we study it. 
The opinion is very elaborate and very long, but it is also 
very cloudy and very obscure. Mr. Evarts arrives at the satis- 

conclusion that foreign transactions ought to be settled 
according to the real, and not the nominal value of American 
currency ; but the conclusion is expressed so doubtfully, and 
fenced round with so many limitations, that those whose in- 
terest it is to maintain the opposite opinion will be encouraged 
todo so. We might even suppose from Mr. Evarts that the 
opinion which he reaches at the end of so much tortuous 
Teasoning was in opposition to the authority of decided cases, 
and that his view rather expressed what the law should be 
than what if is. He quotes a judgment of the 8 Court 
of the State of New 





e ork, delivered when Chancellor Kent 
Was its presiding Judge, which is in direct conflict with his 
own decision, and, for anything that appears ia his opinion to 

€ con , that judgment has remained unquestioned to 
thisday. The questioners who have sought Mr. Evarts’ ad- 
vice must have found him, like many another oracle, —— 
& response which they might interpret just as they desired. 
Would they insist that a payment made in ks should 
be made according to their real value, they are gratified by 
the declaration that “ commercial credit, without which foreign 
commerce cannot be carried on,” requires the observance of 
this rule. Would they desire to force on their creditors a 
Paper dollar as the equivalent of four ehillings and some odd 
pence in coin, there is the ready citation of a Supreme Court 
that all creditors can ask for is “ their debt justly liquidated and 
paid in the lawful currency of the United States. 

Some allowance must, doubtless, be made for confused 
thinking in a time of greatexcitement. Englishmen may re- 
Member that the House of Commons resolved, on the motion 
of a Chancellor of the Exchequer, that the inconvertible Bank- 
note had never been depreciated in value, although they had 
not long before assisted in passing an Act of Parliament to 
force Lord King to receive notes from his tenants as the equiv- 
alent of gold. A doubtful and hesitating opinion might have 
been expected from Mr. Evarts; but we venture to say that 
there is nothing in American legislation or in the 

{ American jons to warrant the extreme ambiguity of 
his response to those who consulted him. Had Congress ex- 
ercised the power, delegated to it by the Constitution, of re- 
gulating the value of foreign coin, there might have been some 
toom for difference of opinion, though even then it could have 
been y contended before the Supreme Court that 
such power could only be exercised as between citizen and 

States. Luckily this power has for many 
Mr. Evarts himself confesses that “the 
Great Britain into its 


of New York, and in the Federal Courts followi 





the rules 
ofits jurisprudence. But there is no authority whatever for 
distinguishing between the principles governing the construc- 
tion of contracts as laid down by the Courts of the State and 
by the Courts of the Federation. Upon this very point under 
m the Judges of these several Courts refer to and 

comment upon the opinions ofeach other. The Judges of the 
Circuit Courts of the U. 8. follow or dissent from the Judges 
the Supreme Court of any particular State, and tice 
vered. And as the principles enunciated by the Courts are 
the same, any temporary divergence of decision disap 
upon reconsideration. It happened that the question by what 
rule a debt in — money should be liquidated arose in 
two actions tried al most simultaneously and independently of 
one another. In 1808 Mr. Justice Washington, sitting in the 
U.S. Circuit Court for the Pennsylvania division, with the 
District Judge Peters, decided that the balance due on account 
to an English merchant, being a sterling debt, should be 
turned into currency at thethen present rate of exchange ; and 
the eminent lawyer, Mr. Ingersoll, for the defendant, assented 
to the decision; but in February of the following year the 
Supreme Court of N. Y., in a similar action, decided that the 
debt should be paid according to the par, and not the rate of 
exc’ It was urged in the latter case that, the debt 
being in Engli ay and payable to an English creditor, 
judgment should be given for such an amount in American 
currency as would enable the exact sum to be remitted to 
Great Britain ; but the Court held that it had nothing todo with 
what became of the money after judgment was given, and 
that all the plaintiffs could demand was that their debt should 
be paid in the lawful currency of the U.S. This is the decis- 
ion of “ Martin v. Franklin,’ which Mr. Evarts cites as de- 
livered under the authority of Kent, and which he treats as 
since unblemished. It is, however, difficult to reconcile it 
with the later statutes of N. Y. State, which provide that if the 
contents of a bill be expressed in the money of any forei 
country, the amount shall be ascertained and determined by 
the rate of exchange at the time of demand of payment; and 
if the decision is still good, there is one rule for liquidating a 
debt due on a bill of exchange, and another for a debt in the 
same moncy due on a balance of account. 

In truth, however, the doctrine of “ Martin y. Franklin” 


was not only repudiated judicially a few years afterwards by | sci 


one of the most eminent of American ral ag a was 
abandoned by Kent himself, to whose authority Mr. Evarts ap- 
peals. In a great case argued before Mr. Justice Story and 
Judge Ware, in which Loring and Choate were opposed to 
each other, Mr. Justice Story conclusively decided the point. 
The question as to the disposition of the money was not, he 
sid, the point in controversy. “ The question,” he added, “ is 
whether, if a man has undertaken to pay a debt in one coun- 
try,and the creditor is compelled to sue for it in another 
pene ly may the money is of less value, the loss is to be 
borne by the creditor, who is in no fault, or by the debtor 
who, by the breach of this contract, has occasioned the loss 3 
and he referred to the law in the case of bills of exchange, 
which, so far from exceptional, had done nothing more 
than determine what should be the rate of 

lation 8f a contract generally. If further co 
needed, it would only be gry Ate. BY Kent’s own 
view of the law expressed in his ies,in which he 
summarily of the case for which Mr. Evarts claims 
his authority: “ The proper rule in cases of debits payable in 
a foreign country—in England, for instance—and sued for in 
the United States, is to allow that sum in the currency of the 
country which penn ne most nearly to the amount to 
which the party is entitled in the country where the debt is 
payable, and calculated by the real or established, and not by 
the nominal par of ex % « is entitled to 
have an amount equal to what he must pay in order to remit 


the debt to the place where it was payable. This is the ma- | strained 


nifested equity and better law of the case. The case of ‘ Mar- 
tin v. Franklin’ declared a contrary rule, and that a debt pay- 
able in England recovered in the courts of this country was 
to be paid at the and not at the rate of ex But the 
weight of authority, if we connect the English and American 
cases ther, as well as the Smeg of the tn-' is in favour 
of the claim of a foreign creditor to be paid at the rate of ex- 
change. Upon this rule only can the creditor be put in the 
same situation as if the debtor had punctually complied with 
his contract, and id at the place where he had contracted 
to pay.” After this clear exposition of Kent’s views, further 
comment on Mr. Evarts’ opinion would be impertinent and 
useless.— 7 imes, Fab. 3. 





UNCOMPROMISING. 


The New York Tribune, in an obituary notice of their late 
musical critic, Mr. William Henry Fry, says: “Mr. Fry was 
an ardent and efficient politician. Never a seeker of o' or 
emolument from the public service, he was greatly in earnest 
in his devotion to ple. His convictions possessed the 
tenacity of steel, and flamed out like the fires of a glowing 
furnace. For every that approached the character of 
compromiser, of faltering conciliation, of a dread of conse- 
quences, he exercised a sovereign and ing scorn.” 

The gentleman thus commemorated lived exclusively in the 
sphere of music. He was a composer of music and a musical 
critic, and we believe a tolerable composer and a competent 
critic, But in no other country in the world than ours would 
the pretensions of such a man to take part in = be treated 
as anything but a farce, as absurd as if Palmerston 
should be advertised to play variations on ‘‘The Carnival of 
Venice” on the violin, at a concert in London. Hi 
“convictions” on politics would be no more heeded than the 
convictions of an itinerant organ grinder or of his attendant 
monkey. But this is not the point on which we propose to 
touch. Mr. Fry may have been an inspired politi as 
blind Tom, the boy, was an inspired musician. e 


only desire to advert to one or two of the elements of his po- | of 


litical creed, which his eulogist selects for especial commen- 


dation. He had, it seems, a sovereign and refreshing scorn | amassed 


read of consequences. He would 
without compromise, and in determining whether a particular 
measure was 
tical consequences. 
On the other hand, Edmund Burke, who had studied 
vernment and politics quite as much as Mr. Fry had stud- 
music, says: “ All Pe ee EE ea, 
fit and enjoyment, every virtue prudent act, is founded on 
compromise and barter.” And a truer sentence than this was 
never uttered. Not only can no State be and con- 
ducted without compromise, but no association or ion 
of men whatever, for whatever object or ies . Fry 
had been the father of a family, he would have learned that 
no domestic housebold can go on without constant compro- 


His | Thomas Barn 


or wrong, would leave out of view all con- | vatel 


head is a tyrant and the wife and children are slaves, from 
which the boys run away to sea and the girls elope with any 
adventurer that will offer them the opportunity. 

The truth is, that. when men of limited understandings and 
impassioned temperaments declaim against oupronien, 
they wist not what they say, and no better fae this can 
be shown than the fact that they will shrink from the practical 
conclusion to which their opinions lead in any case which lies 
outside of their own peculiar creed. In our country, when 
any man denounces compromises, he means compromises on 
the subject of slavery; he has no objection to my | other, But 
the principle is the same in all cases, Let us illustrate our 
meaning by two memorable events in the history of France— 
the prom n of the edict of Nantes by Henry IV. and its 
revocation by Louis XIV. The former was a triumph of the 
principle of compromi:e in the matter of religious faith, and 
the Jatver was the triumph of the principle of no compromise. 
The revocation of the edict of Mantes inflicted a deadly blow 
upon the material prosperity of France, but that ought to 
heighten the glory of Louis XIV. because it shows that he had 
a “refreshing scorn” of the dread of consequences. He was 
sincere in the bigouy that prompted the revocation ; he ear- 
nestly desired to extirpate heresy; upon principle, therefore, 
Louis X[V. ought to be held in honour, and Henry IV. incon- 
tempt, by every no-compromise fanaticin the land. But these 
men will readily assent to the voice of history, which pro- 
nounces the revocation of the edict of Nantes an act of cruel 
inhumanity and of stupid and senseless bigotry. No fanatic 
has any sympathy with any form of fana‘ but that which 
possesses 


im. 

So, too, the verdict of history upon the conduct of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, in expelling the Jews and Moors from 
Spain, ought to be reversed. It was an injury to the manu- 
facturing and commercial interests of the kingdom, but what 
ofthat? The no-compromise man must admire it all the 
more on that account, a consideration of consequen- 
ces was not allowed to stand in the way of a great principle. 
There can be no doubt of the sincerity of these sovere' 
certainly not of Isabella’s ; no doubt that they really bel 
they were doing God service by the course oe took. Itis 
always so with the no-compromise bigot and fanatic ; he is 
always right in his own eyes, always justified by his own con- 

ence. Dominics and Torquemadas of history are not 
cruel from the mere love of cruelty, but from a mistaken 
sense of duty. Their hatred of heresy was as sincere as Mr. 
Fry’s or Mr. Garrison's hatred of slavery. Fanaticism changes 
its objects but not its character, with time.— Boston Hvening 


—_———_@————— 
GOLDWIN SMITH AGAIN, 


English pewtpeven, however much they may be under the 
influence of party, seldom degenerate into the fanatical ravings 
which too frequently disgrace the columns of the newspa) 
press of some other countries, and it is always with pain t 
we notice occasions on which any English journal swaying 
from the straightforward path of sober, earnest truth, wanders 
among the mazes of rant and imbecility in order to serve the 
interests of a party, or to pander to the vanity of an individual. 

Thus, we cannot fail to regret to read the fulsome praise ac- 
corded by the London Daily News to that unpatri ranter, 
Goldwin Smith, more ly in its review of his recent 
lecture on England and 


Mr. Goldwin Smith is a man of undoubted talent and con- 
research. 


riority of American institutions over those of England; bu 
casting aside all udice, we cannot detect in this lecture 
Mr. Smith’s anything like the “ beauties of Hallam,” the “ un- 
magnificence of Burke,” nor do we see anything in 
it which “ savours of Tacitus,” or entitles this American special 
pleader to rank above Macaulay in elevation ofsentiment. All 
this, however, the News claims for Mr. Goldwin Smith 
and his production, and sets him down finally in the “ com- 
munion g — may = are Pen, a“ A 
on ‘or the happiness race.” In that dark - 
balls Shere the ts of defunct politicians are wont to con- 
gregate, we fear there will be found few “Saints” “who 
are afflicted with a t longing for the happiness of their 
Tace,” but a considerable number of sianers afflicted with an 
intense longing for the exaltation of self and party at all cost; 
and a @ppearances, Mr, Smith is more likely to be- 
to r A 

We trust, real my that Time (which often works wonders) 
may, afier a while, effect Mr. Smith's regeneration, and that 
thus he may be fitted not for the “ Communion of politicians,” 
but for the Society of legal Englishmen, which, at present, he 
evidently is not.—. n, O. W., Spectator. 


—_—_»————— 
THE DOWAGER COUNTESS OF DUNDONALD. 


The death of the venerable Countess Dowager of Dundon- 
abt, 6 gest oe the 25th ult., at Boulogne, (recorded 
already in the Aion) recalls one of the romances of b A 
The of the gallant ear! to this brave and high-spirited 
he calls “the silver lining to the cloud,” and 
he instances his as a proof of the saying, that the 
Cochranes were “ n for a dashing turn of mind, which 
was sometimes genius, sometimes eccentricity.” Lord Dun- 
donald, in 1812, made the acquaintance, he tells us, of Miss 
Catherine Corbett Barnes, of a family of some etanding in the 
midland counties, who, th h the death of her father, Mr. 

of Romfo bad been placed under the 
guardianship of her cousin, Mr. John Simpson, of Portland- 
place, and Fairhorn, Kent. There was an ealecky oetec® 
to the loves of the young couple in the seem > ie uncle, 
the Hon. Basil Coch: who D Indian 
fortune to » apa = Ise of the fortunes of the House 


lady was w 


and, when the uncle pressed, pu Miss Barnes, who was quite 
t es, 
poe» : and were 


1812, at Annan, tn Suotand na, 
ved, became, after the old hero’s 
family disputes, now happily 


ded. 
shared her husband’s dangers by sea and his 
preerutreasog land ; how her spirit cheered him when under 


cy suaoiitical fows, ho Gegraded Co at coomtin 

Li who m aD 
to obloquy of the kind, is well known to readers of 
the current hi of the day, gallant record of 
uck and “The Au y of a Seaman, by 
Tenth Karl of Dundonald.” noble lady saw her 
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Bath ; but the absence of the noble ear!’s flag in the chapel of 
the Bath, at Westminster Abbey (Henry VIL.'s), drew forth 
expressions of indignation and astonishment. countess 
leaves issue four sons: Thomas, present earl, who is in the 
army, Os t. the Hon. Horatio Cochrane, ., Capt, the Hon. 
Arthur, RN. C.B. and Com. Ernest, RIN., ali married. The 


ce” of the venerable was before the House 
of Lords on the —-. Se investigation above 
mentioned. The noble lords all but rose to receive her, and 


treated her with all honour, while, with the same admirable 
calmness and self-possession which she had shown under fire, 
she defended her own and her husband's first marriage, and 
the legitimacy of her eldest son.— Morning Post. 


———_.—_——_—_—— 

Paice ALBERT—IN MemortaM.—The mausoleum 
at Frogmore, where the mortal remains of the 
lie interred, is slowly but gradually app 
Over the doorway, within the , an 
as he ascends the noble flight ot steps by which the mauso- 
leum is approached, is the monumental inscription in bronze. 
The letters are in Roman characters, as follows: 

“ Alberti Principis quod mortale erat, 
Hoc in Sepulchro deponi voluit 
Vidus merens Victoria 

. MDCCCLXII. 
Vale Desideratissime! hic demum 
Conquiescam tecum 
Tecum in Christo consurgam.” 





Jonn Brient’s Usual ConsisTency.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce, on the 7th ult., 
Mr. Horsfall, one of the members for the borough, said that 
Mr. Bright had recently gone out of his way to find fault with 
Liverpool for having elected two members who constant). 
voted inst one another in Parliament. In reply, he 
to say that on all questions of commercial interest he 
hon. colleague, Mr. Ewart, invariably voted together. There 
had only been one single occasion on which they had differed 
on a subject of commercial interest, and that was when the 

of the Exchequer proposed to abolish the duty on 
p sym | al, (Mr. Horsfall), with the on 
rence of many 0! political opponents, proposed a uc- 
tion in the duty on tea, while his colleague voted for a repeal 
of the paper duty. It was, however, most extraordinary, that 
while on the great commercial question of the day, the Ame- 
rican war, Mr. Bright was the able and uncompromising ad- 
vocate for the North, his colleague, Mr. Scholefield, was the 
equally uncompromising advocate of the South. He would, 
therefore, advise Mr. Bright to remember the proverb about 


1 





A Hew Pracock.—On Tuesday the first ball at the Eng- 
lish Embassy was attended by a numerous enombly of Fren 
y Madame Rimsky Korsakow was the brig t luminary 
of the festival. The eccentricity of her toilet did not detract 
from the admiration it inspired. Eccentricity is the order of 
the day, the fashions rising to the surface from the lowest to 
the highest, instead of descending, as formerly, from the most 
elevated ‘on gradually to the humblest of imitators. The 
lady, desirous of mecting no rival, had adopted the emblems 
of the and tons | ornament and article of dress 
brought to mind the glittering colours and os ee of 
Juno's bird. The dress was of white tulle, em all 
over with y eyes. A tunic, reaching from the waist to a 
litle below knee, was composed of striped vel recall- 
an eae bela tagethe gS en aa d dia- 
everywhere, t r uets of ap 
monds. It would have been hard t with such tenacity as here 
displa: i a Bae and cet on her head some manifesta- 

mome 


i 


— BY La wg nee A ee 4 taking the yeas end 
ingress by telegraph is revived again, we see, and is 
more attracting the attention of our | in Wash- 
The task of voting, as at present done, occupies 
it thirty minutes in the House of Representatives. 

can be taken, counted and recorded by the new macbine 
ninety seconds. The Boston Advertiser says that the vote 
transmitted by electricity from each member’s desk along 
ph wires, which meet at the clerk’s table, so that the 
or has only to turn a handle to the right for the yea, or 
to the left for nay, and his vote is recorded. A simple attach- 
ment adds to the result instantaneously. The ad of this 
in —_ = greatly — ler 
who constan' struggle to dela e progress > 
ness.— NV. O. Delta. : - 
Casars aND Mark Antonres—There is in[Canada a 
pes npaeet ey Club, whether ye from - its members 

being men, competent to orm the dangerous 
ration to which the great Julius owed his birth, or from their 
being born under the same circumstances as the illustrious 
Roman, we know not; but any — the Cwsareans held their 
annual festival the other day, and M. Lerrier Godfray, the 
President, “ not out of mere boasting,” as he said, then and 
there expressed his readiness to “ back twenty of the members 
against any ey of yy Ireland, or Scotland. The 
good tally made by the Club had not been any- 
where.” This is pretty tall talk, and if Mr. Godfray in con- 
sideration will back his opinion, we have no doubt he will 


pe ety Mark Antonys for his Cxsars.— 
Navy actte, 2844 ult. ” . orn ee 
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Marrrep—On Wednesday morning, at St. Clement’s Ch: 
New York City, by Rev. J. A. Eaton, Hawny w. Denvaseve Mone 
of Norfolk ow. to Cu third daughter of Colonel 
Mugford, H. M. 8. of Portsmouth, Ragland. 

Tax WarTexLoo VeTERaN.—Amount advertised last week. 
—Contributions received since: Edward Hill, $5; poe 
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‘| both France and Great Britain ‘rom the late change in their 


absolute neutrality in the American civil war, its influence 
upon the mercantile community, and therefore upon the com- 
mon weal, has been immense. Why and how this has hap- 
pened need not be recited here. The course of trade during 
these four years past, with its manifold changes and fluctua- 
tions, is a familiar story. We desire only to put on record the 
fever of excitement, produced in the great marts of London 
and Liverpool by the news from this quarter that negotiations 
had been commenced, which might possibly end in peace. 
The price of cotton is said to have declined two-pence 
per pound in one morning, or nearly fifty per cent. on 
the ordinary value before the derangement caused by the 
war. Even the steady Consols, that continued vibrating be- 
tween eighty-nine and ninety while international disputes 
were discussed and not without bitterness, fell one-half per 
cent. under the influence of the same tidings. It is true that 
the fall in either case was immediately recovered, so soon as 
the failure of the Blair mission to Richmond was suspected. 
Still, it is clear from this incident that the sudden cessation of 
hostilities may be more disastrous, on the Exchanges of Eu- 
rope, than their commencement or their continuance. 

With the single exception of a ministerial intimation re- 
garding railway management, briefly itemized elsewhere, the 
Parliamentary proceedings offer no salieat points.—The 
country remains politically tranquil, though it may not be 
doubted that the Liberals and Conservatives are quietly or- 
ganizing their forces for the approaching general election. 
The latter have been gainers on the whole, in the va- 
rious contests that have taken place since the last 
appeal to the country. Yet the result will depend 
nota little upon the chance of a good rallying cry being 
available when the moment of dissolution arrives.—Two 
men of note in their respective positions have gone the way 
of all flesh, namely, Cardinal Wiseman and the Duke of Nor- 
thumberland. Head of the Roman Catholic church in Eng- 
land, the former was noted for his zeal, astuteness, audacity, 
and fidelity in its service. The letter was one of those estim- 
able aristocrats, who recognize in their lives and actions the 
force of the fine and profound old motto, Noblese oblige. In- 
heriting vast possessions, he devoted a large proportion of 
them to the welfare of his dependents and to furthering a va- 
riety of benevolent enterprises. His immediate successor has 
a high example before him; but in the course of nature he 
cannot long imitate it, acquiring the dukedom in his 87th 
year. His son, Lord Lovaine, M. P. for Northumberland, the 
eventual heir, was Vice-President of the Board of Trade under 
Lord Derby’s second administration. a 

By way of the Cape of Good Hope, we learn that the C. 8. 
armed steam-ship Shenandoah has been committing depreda- 
tions upon American commerce in the South Atlantic, and 
burning merchant-ships in the style of the Alabama and Flo- 
rida defunct. The Herald of this city published yesterday a 
statement that the Shenandoah had put into Corunna, in 
Spain, leaky. This we believe to be an error; the vessel in 
question is the Olinde, Franco-Danish Confederate ram, men- 
tioned in our summary of last week and still the subject of 
much comment in European journals. 


The annual session of the French Legislature was opened 
by a speech from the Emperor on the 15th ult. The speech 
was long; but it is interesting here, rather from an omission 
than from its contents. It made no allusion whatever to this 
country—the silence being probably intended as a quiet return 
to Mr. Lincoln for a corresponding omission on his part in his 
Address to Congress early in December, and specially for his 
sarcastic remark of that date, “ to the effect that the United 
States bad been strictly neutral between the Mexican “ belliger- 
ents.” For the rest, there is the customary retrospect ot 
French influence throughout the civilized world, the usual 
tribute to French devotedness to right and justice, the same 
exhortation to temperance in reform which we have heard of 
yore, the ordained eulogium on peace and progress. If any one 
can deduce from these any revelation of the Emperor’s designs 
in Italy, in North-Western Mexico, or elsewhere, we shall be 
glad to have them explained. Louis Napoleon is master of 
the art of using language for the purpose of concealing 
ht. 
= We are glad to see that notwithstanding the immense Prussian 
glorification over the military campaign of Schleswig-Holstein, 
Herr Von Bismark, the retrogressive Minister of the foolish old 
King, has experienced a rebuke from the Chamber of Deputies. 
By a large majority and after an animated debate, a Resolution 
has been passed in favour of abolishing certain laws that affect 
coalitions of workmen. The Ministry made strenuous opposi- 
tion ; but in vain. Ignorant of the precise nature of the charge 
intended, which may or may not be desirable, we are glad to 
see German political spirit aroused, and a check given to the 
dangerous threat of absolutism. 

In another part of the vast German Empire, a part not 
usually associated with liberal ideas, we rejoice also to note 
symptoms of amendment. Such benefits have accrued to 


commercial codes with reference to each other’s productions, 
that the Austrian Cabinet sagaciously inclines to profit by 
their ple. Between it and our own Government negotia. 
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tion on this subject are, in fact, pending. They are conducted on 











The Old World, 


Commercial men have been profoundly interested in the | in conferring mutual benefit. 


arrival of successive despatches from Europe, the latest 
‘whereof is dated at Londonderry on the 17th ult. Determin- 
ed as Great Britain is, and has been throughout, to maintain 


our side by Mr. Hntt, Vice President of the Board of Trade; 
and we need scarcely add our sincere wish that they may end 


P. 8.—Since the above was in type, the arrival of the Liver- 
pool steamer of the 18th inst. at Halifax has been telegraphed. 


« British Consul at Savannah, Mr. Edmund Molyneur, 
for many years filling that office, having recently died in 
Paris. His successor is Mr. William Tasker Smith, now or 
lately Secretary of the Mixed Commission at the Cape of 
Good Hope for the Suppression of the Slave Trade, under the 
Treaty between Great Britain and Portugal. 


The Great “ Rebellion.” 

Compared with that of last Saturday, our record of to-day 
is almost entirely devoid of importance. Not that it would 
be so by any means, if one could rightly estimate the 
immediate consequences that are to ensue from the several 
Northern successes that rendered last week memorable. But 
for the moment we are all in the dark as to the advance of 
General Sherman on his adventurous march Northwards 
through the Carolinas; as to his junction with the Union 
forces from Newbern or Wilmington ; as to the number and 
position of the Confederate troops gathered, or at least sum- 
moned to oppose his progress. Is he mired in unconquerable 
mud? Is he straitened for supplies? Is he diverging to right 
or left? Is he pushing onwards toward Richmond? These 
are the questions now discussed, and on which but little light 
is thrown. Some few items, however, are set down on posi- 
tive or credible authority. General Joe Johnston has suc- 
ceeded Beauregard in command of the C. 8. troops in the 
Carolinas and Georgia, at the latter’s own request. Ge- 
neral Gillmore found four hundred and fifty pieces of ord- 
nance in the defences of Charleston, being more than 
double the number modestly reported at first. He has 
also captured Georgetown, S.C. The reports from the same 
quarter would be full of interest, if one could but rely upon 
them. They comprise the detention of General Hardee, who 
lately evacuated Charleston, somewhere between that city 
and Florence on the Wilmington railroad, by which it would 
seem that he at least has not been able to join Beauregard. 
The taking of Augusta bya portion of Sherman’s force is 
again reported. Columbia, 8. C., is said to have been utterly 
burned by the Federals, in retaliation for the act of some of 
the citizens, who fired upon the troops marching in after the 
city had been formally surrendered. Another story makes 
the destruction emanate from the Confederates themselves, 
which appears to us more probable, in view of the insane, 
not to say barbarous, action of the Southern soldiery as their 
rear-guard marched out of Charleston. These are not the 
days for burning Moscows, nor would the issue of the war be 
changed, if Southern zealots were to apply the torch to every 
town and hamlet between Mobile and Petersburg. 

It is not surprising that the information on all these points 
should be confused, seeing that it either comes from points on 
the coast occupied by U. 8. forces whose communications with 
the interior are not open, or from the Richmoné papers which 
are sometimes unable, and sometimes unwilling to unravel 
mysteries. Nevertheless, as regards the Confederate capital 
itself, the news is full of moment, even though the defending 
and the beseiging armies remain in comparative inaction. 
There are signs undoubtedly that evacuation is contemplated; 
signs also that a great battle with Grant or with Sherman, or 
both, must be fought ere long. The proposal to arm the 
negroes has been negatived only by a majority of a single 
vote in the C. 8. Senate, while General Lee and the President 
deem it essential, and the local press thunders for its adop- 
tion despite the Senate. The Legislature of Virginia has 
en attendant authorized the measure. Desertions from Lee's 
army are increasingly numerous. Desertions aleo from 
the Confederate Congress are abundant and open. The tone 
of the Richmond journals is, it must bs owned, at once de- 
fiant and desponding. On the whole, the optimists repeat 
with more confidence than ever their assurance that “ the re- 
bellion is on its last legs;” the pessimists, on the contrary, 
foretell a prolongation of the war, even if Richmond be cap 
tured, coupling this their certainty with hints of a financial 
crisis here, and of impending difficulties with France. 


Northern Nationality. 


Although silent for the past few weeks on the subject now 
chiefly engrossing the public mind of the British American 
Colonies, we are not unmindful of, nor the less interested in, 
their action with reference to the great subject of Confe 
deration or Consolidation. The Legislative Council of Cs 
nada has been the first to pronounce upon the question, 
having adopted the Resolutions of the Quebec Conference, 
without amendment, by a vote of forty-five against fifteen 
In the Lower House, it has been moved and seconded by 
leading members of the Ministry that “the Confederation 
debate be resumed after the routine proceedings 
each afternoon, and proceeded with until disposed of,” 
and they will probably bring the question to vote as early a8 
possible, in order that their action may strengthen the cause 
in the other Provinces. The Opposition, however, are actively 
engaged in bringing in side issues, opposing details, and get 
ting up adverse petitions from disaffected lower Canadisa 
constituencies. These efforts at embarrassment or defeat will 
not probably be of much avail,as the Government majority 
will be large, if not overwhelming. The Cabinet will strive to 
render it so large, as to obviate the necessity of an appeal & 
the People. 

The New Brunswick Executive has dissolved a Parliament 
which had but one more session to run, in order to submit the 
matter direct to the country, the writs being made returnable 
on the 29th instant. It is more than likely that the election 








The only item of news worth mention is the appointment of 


wil] strengthen, rather than weaken, the movement in ds 
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Province.—Nova Scotia, where the opposition, headed by the 
~ity of Halifax, has been more spirited than elsewhere, will be 
atly influenced in its action by what may meantime occur 
yp the larger sister Provices.—Newfoundland will follow in 
their wrke.—Little Prince Edward Island, we are sorry to 
note, ha& not, since the Conference, borne its part very credit- 
ably, and we hope the course pursued by certain representa- 
tives from that island may not cause it to appear as small 
politica’ y, as in point of fact it is territorially. There is no 
necessity for its becoming the “Isle of Man” of the New 
World, unless by its own deliberate choice. 

Upon the’whole, we view the progress made as satisfactory. 
Still, had the matter been submitted direct to the People in 
all the Provinces, such an appeal would have disarmed opposi- 
tion of mapy of its weapons, and have tended to increase ra- 
tional supporté?s of the cause. And it may not be unadvisable 
to notice one strong point for the Eastern maritime opponents, 
which is Mr. Brown’s “ political necessity” view of the case, 
asthe last alternative. From this they infer that the move- 
ment was entered into from no desire for general amalgama- 
tion, but from fear of Canadian disunion, or other insurmount- 
able local difficulties. Possibly, more consistent supporters from 
Western Canada might have been desirable, had they been 
equally able and politically influential in their own localities. 
Men, who have been consistently and persistingly advocates 
of Union for the sake of national streagth and security 
to be gained thereby, who have cherished inter- 
colonial communication and exchange ’of products in 
order more rapidly to develop the natural resources 
of the whole Colonies, and who have of late warmly 
pronounced for the Inter-colonial Road and an assimila- 
tion of Tariffs, Currencies, &c., to that end—these men, we 
say, feel annoyed to see the long-time opponents of 
all those measures wheeling suddenly round, and stealing 
their thunder, in order to give themselves place and power. 
We cannot doubt that this feeling aniffiates much of the pre- 
sent opposition to the.scheme. But we must once again ex- 
press a hope that the Colonists will forego this not unnatural 
view, and will consider the importance of immediate action, 
by whatever means brought about. A single year at the pre- 
sent agitated moment is equal to a decade in ordinary times. 
For the interests of all, and for a common purpose, it were 
well to join now and heartily in the present scheme. 





The Fourth of March. 

To-day Mr. Abraham Lincoln will be formally installed at 
Washington as President of the United States for the next four 
years, and we most cordially wish him an early amelioration 
of the difficulties that beset his high office. At the same time 
the House of Representatives ceases to exist by lapse of time; 
nor, we think, will the country much regret to part with its 
chosen delegates. It does not become us to criticise often or 
severely, the sayings and doings of these Legislators, when they 
do not affect foreigners ; but when traits of barbarism crop out, 
it is well for all the world to give them prominence. Thus we 
see that, two or three weeks ago, the House, by a vote of 72 to 
71, rescinded a previous humane resolution of 1862, pro- 
hibiting the forfeiture of rebel real estate beyond their natural 
lives. What became finally of the resolution we cannot 
say ; but the fanatical and vengeful 72 deserve to be bowed 
out with execrations. What shall be thought, too, of a Mr. 
Wadsworth of Kentucky, who coolly proposed, the otherday, 
that “if an army substitute desert, the principal shall be 
shot;” if he run away, the principal shall be “imprisoned 
during the war at the Dry Tortugas.” Surely the new House 
must be an improvement upon the old one, though Heaven 
forbid we should echo the deliberate editorial opinion of the 
N. Y. Herald, which said, on Wednesday last, “If all the ne- 
groes on earth should vote, they could not give us worse go- 
vernments than we have had for twenty years, whether 
national, State, or municipal. Universal suffrage is a 
delusion that cannot be made fmto a bugbear any 
longer.” What a precious com is this remark 
upon the adjurations dinned into us from the same 
quarter, to the effect that the “ wurld has never seen” so sub- 
lime a spectacle as the Government of this self-same country. 

On this point, that is to say on the super-excellence of 
everything that is, political or military, few persons will en- 
tertain much doubt to-day—or at least will venture to express 
it. The recent success of the Federal arms and of Mr. Lin- 
coln’s party are to be celebrated by a procession and cere- 
monies, to eclipse all such heretofore known. The zeal in 
this matter of display is immcnse—especially among show- 
men and tradesmen, who have skilfully jumped at an occasion 
for advertising their wards and their museums. 





The Star Chamber---Of Commeree. 

Strange—as we have often had occasion to observe—are the 
Proceedings of the tribunal above-named. Nothing is too 
great, nothing too small, for its supervision. Now it shapes 
out a national policy ; now it compliments some knight-errant 
of philanthropy or “progress,” who is shrewd enough to 
tickle its weak side by a little judicious flattery; now it is 
down upon some individual's want of sympathy with the 
Tulers who rule at Washington. The record of its 
affords almost as much entertainment as one of Mr. Beecher’s 
sermons. 























































































cure aid from the American government for the Atlantic 
Telegraph Company. There are American merchants weak 
enongh to believe that the project in view is eminently de- 
Serving of support. What happened here? No sooner was the 
communication handed round, than up jumped one of the 
blunt watch-dogs over the reputation of the Chamber for 
loyalty, and called upon his fellow guardians of commercial 
interests at once to lay it ignominiously upon the table. 
“I perceive,” said he, “attached to it, among others, the 
name of Mr. Spence of Liverpool.” Now this gentleman, as 
is well known, is the “8.” of the London Jimes, a shocking 
sympathizer with the South. The sapient members present 
saw of course, in their minds’ eyes, materia! aid to the South 
travelling over the submerged wires. At least, they found the 
objection valid, and voted down the polluted epistle. 

Let us however do the Chamber justice. Sometimes, it re- 
fuses to be frightened out of its propriety by the bugbear of 
“ opposition to the Government.” At this same meeting 
came up the subject of the ten or twenty thousand cotton 
bales from Savannah, sent up hither for sale on government 
account. The current charge was ventured, that the N. Y. 
Collector of Customs, now or lately on the spot, caused the 
marks on the bales to be obliterated, so that no claim could 
henceforth be substantisted by foreigners or even by loyalists at 
Savannah, whose property has been summarily seized. Up 
jumps the blunt watch-dog again, marshals his supporters, 
and endeavours to frown down any investigation of the 
subject by the stale plea above-named. The Chamber how- 
ever seems to have considered one exhibition of prejudice or 
subserviency sufficient for one day, and so outvoted the in- 
tensely loyal objectors. A committee of seven was accord- 
ingly appointed to look into this matter of cotton-bales. 
True, the submarine Telegraph only concerned the country at 
large ; the consignments from the South may have awakened 
a closer interest. 


The Greek Church in America. 

Trinity Chapel, in Twenty-fifth street, was, on Thursday 
last, the scene of very imposing and interesting ceremonies. 
In that place, on that day, the Episcopal Church of America 
and the Greek Church of Russia formally celebrated a bro- 
therly alliance. The chapel was densely crowded, by a con- 
gregation that included many Greeks and Russians. A Rus- 
sian clergyman, the Rev. Agapius Honcharenko, conducted 
the solemn pageant, chaunting the Liturgy and performing the 
service of the Greek Church. In itself an impressive service, 
its effect is heightened by pictorial accessories that mark 
its Oriental origin ; but on this occasion it possessed more than 
ordinary significance, performed as it was, in an Episcopal 
Chapel, tendered for the purpose by an Episcopal Rector, and 
in the approving presence of Episcopal ecclesiastics. To those 
who read of it, as to those who witnessed it, the lesson is the 
same. Henceforward two important and powertul Protestant 
sects are joined as co-workers in the field of religious educa- 
ion—joined, that is, in the eyes of the world, for the Greeks 
and Russians in this country are too few to give the union 
apy numerical importance. 

We infer, nevertheless, that the movement thus inaugurated 
will not be permitted to languish. The alliance now formed 
has long been desired and contemplated, by one class of Epis- 
copalians in England, as well as in the United. States. 
It was publicly advised by the Bishop of Oxford, in 1868, 
and efforts for its attainment have been in progress, on the 
part of the American branch of the Episcopal Church, from 
a still earlier period. Yet we are not prepared to say that 
such a union, should it prove to be thorou gh and permanent, 
would be beneficial, except in so far as it might tend to weaken 
sectarianism generally, and to check the growth and lessen the 
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United States, rather than hostilities indefinitely prolonged ! 
There may possibly be good grounds for an alliance between 
the Episcopal and the Greek Churches—though of this we 
have our doubts. But the idea of any sort of Union between 
Republican America and despotic Russia—other than that 
of political expediency—is both ludicrous and abhorrent. 


sAusie. 


Have the Italians ceased to be superstitious, or are they indif- 
ferent to the fortunes of Signor Verdi and Mr. Maretzek? A few 
years it would have seemed like flying in the face of Provi- 
dence D organ ho work on Friday, and yet this deed was 
actually done only last week, when “ La Forza del Destino” was 
brought out on that day of ill-omen. We have not heard of auy 
baleful consequences so far, but we may safely rely on something 
happening to body during the year. TheGods are not to be 
trified with in mere wantonness. ext to their anger, the wrath 
of the critics was perhaps most to be dreaded. The brows of those 
lofty creatures were somewhat obscured in a dense atmosphere of 
musical fog, but what inarticulate utterances have come down to 
us, seem to be as of a murmur of consent; of a top-heavy nod of 
Foe ager of a mysterious and occult lurch signifying favour. 

inally, and this is commercial and positive, the opera has been 

y. 








pis three times to ever full houses, and so the manager «naps 
fingers at Friday, and is lifted up and dances, yea, and would 
exalt his voice and sing if it were required of him so to do. 

“La Forza del Destino” is a mature work, and can be likened to 
none of its composer's previous efforts. There were indications of 
a new style in ‘* Un Ballo in Maschera,” and earlier still in “‘ Rigo- 
letto.” It developed itself in a form of melody that was more 
thoughtful than impetuous; in a careful and intelligent use of or- 
chestral effects ; and in-a series of concerted pieces that represented 
vividly and truthfully the dramatic situation. Although “La 
Forza del Destino’’ exhibits many of these characteristics, it can- 
no: be regarded as a logical continuation of the new style we have 
referred to. It does not possess the ined female int 
of ‘Un Ballo,” or the intense and overwhelming pathos of “ Rigo- 
letto.” Both these works represent, with superior force, the Italian 
school, whilst in his last production it is evident that Verdi has 
aimed, and with a solid knowledge of his own resources, at that 
of the modern German-French. Kvery note is considered in its 
direct relation not only to the voice but the orchestra; the en- 

occur during the progress of the act, not at the end of it; 
= modulation of extreme keys is of common occurrence; no 
vital value is placed upon any one artist, and so on. Boii Meyer- 
beer and Gounod are more recondite than Verdi, but the latter 
nevertheless is a little tough Much of the music of “ La Forza” 
requires to be heard several times, before its precise form can be 
elearly perceived; but there is still much that is free, spontaneous, 
and inspired. The first act compares unfavourably with other 
portions of the opera, but the opening r for the sop q 
made evidently for the sake of the violoncello accompaniment, il- 
lustrates one of the points we have made. The duet for the so- 
prano and tenor (Ah per sempre) wades through a deal of 
commonplace until it touches a phrase (Ma bate | when it be- 
comes fresh and delightful. It relapses however in the three 
eight measure, and gradually settles down into a genteel plagiar- 
ism on the angelica] duet in “ Il Poliuto,” as it reaches the quick 
movement. ere is even atouch of “Un Ballo in Maschera” 
before the curtain descends. The second act opens well, pro- 
gresses better, and ends quite satisfactorily. It introduces for 
the only time all the singers—for the principal soprano takes a 
long rest after the second act, and does not appear again until the 
fourth. Some exceedingly agrecable light music is introduced 
here for the mezzo-soprano (a vivandiere) backed up with sol- 
dier and student choruses, and there is also a an 6 
imitation of the Church style ye ge by a band of pani 
who are supposed to outside. A baritone solo which follows 
this oy fine scene is not altogether fresh, but it is very well 
made. Indeed the @ptire suite of pieces is excellent, and of a 
higher character than any music we have yet had from the com- 
poser. is remark especially to the grand duet (AA tran- 
quilla Valma) to the bass aria (Sull’alba) to the Malediction, and to 
the harmonious and simple @:ti on which the curtain falls. 

The third act lacks feminire interest, but it makes up for this 
deficiency by an unusual amount of animation. There is obvious 
and meritorious care too in the matter of orchestration, and in 
the surging and tumultuous choral contrasts at the camp scene. 
A charming tarantelle fully equal to those of Rossini and Auber is 
introd here, with an effective accompaniment for the voice. 
Perhaps the Rataplan is even better than this, although like it the 
accompaniment is aleo for the voice, with the not-to-be-forgotten 
drum ob! . Another fine duet, and a gallery-compelling aria 
for tenor, bring the act toa close. The last act is short, but with 
much that is of av quality it ins two bers that 
superb. We refer to the duo between tenor and baritone : 
ning ‘‘Le minacce,” and Leonore’s very touching scene, “pace, pace.” 
The end of the opera is calamitous. Hardly any one is alive 
worth mentio , 

Glancing thus rapidly through the score, and in the clear t 
of recent peformances, we are disposed to “La Forza del 
Destino” as a work of unquestionable merit. Out of the thirty- 














power of Roman Catholicism, naturally and properly d 
by: all honest lovers of spiritual and secular freedom. 
But the occasion to which we have alluded is said to have 
possessed a political as well as a religious aspect, which 
should not be left unnoticed. To certain of our contempora- 
ries, indeed, its political significance seems to have been chiefly 
remarkable. The second day of March, it appears, was the an- 
niversary of the accession of Alexander II. to the imperial 
throne of Russia. By way, therefore, of killing two 
birds with one stone, that day was selected for the 
celebration of a religious rite, expressive at once of 
Christian fellowship between the two churches, and respect 
and honour to the Russian Czar. The singular eco- 
nomy of this arrangement may be passed over without re- 
mark. Not so the journalistic comments to which we have 
been treated hereupon. Our readers will anticipate the bur- 
den of the old song. We are told that Alexander II. possesses, 
beyond any other European sovereign, the esteem aad good 


will of Americans. We are assured that he is a paragon of > 


virtue, not to say of “ republican simplicity.” We are remind- 
ed that he has freed the serfs in his empire—though it is not 
mentioned that, so far from being a philanthropical measure, 
this, was the sole expedient lett him for the perpetuation of 
his despotism—and we receive, once more, the preposterous 
assurance of his staunch and continuous sympathy with 
the cause of the North in the present Civil War. And all 
this, while the memory of exiled, starving Circassia, and 
butchered, blood-stained Poland, is still fresh in the memory 
of all horrified spectators of Russian barbarity! All this 
in face of the fact—which we have iterated and reiter- 


Our present purpose isto note two late occurrences within its | ated, and which will remain a fact, despite of all the diplo- 
Walls, though we have room for hardly a word of comment. | matic assurances of wily politicians, and all the celebrations 
At a meeting early in the week, a member communicated a|in the world—that the Czar of Russia is the only European 
letter from Jover the water, numerously signed, praying that | Sovereign, who, at any period of the American Civil War, 
this powerful mercantile body would use its influence to pro- | distinctly, by official message, has counselled disunion of the 





five of which it is composed, there is hardly one that 
sinks beneath the level of Verdi’s ordinary style, whilst on the 
other hand there are at least half a dozen that are infinitely su- 
or to anything he has written. There is no strong cen- 

, an 


interest in the play. this may interfere with its popularity, 
but the variety and brilliancy of the scenes will we doubt not 
Pine opers has 

e 0} 


pera has been handsomely put upon the stage and is v: 
well sung by the members of Mr. Maretzek’s troupe, under the 
com t direction of M. Carl Bergmann. M’lle Morensi was 





as the Vivandiere 
— be a Matinée performance of “Fra Diavolo” to- 
y- 
Drama. 


FRENCH THEATRE. 


On Tuesday evening was given, for the last time this season. 
the amusing and popular piece of “La Poudre aux Yeux.’ 
Played with great t elicited much laughter. In “La 
Corde ———4 9 M. M, J et and Chol and Miles. Kersch and 
Delange won hearty applause for the lively rendering of their 
respective parts.—To-night there will doubtless be salle comble, for 
the programme announces “ La Fin du Roman” and “ Les Trem- 


rs. 
Next week we shall have the hearty poses of witnessing the 
rentrée of M. Gravier and his charming wife, Madame Gravier- 

M. Gravier is an excellent actor, and will no wy De 
vw ve 





PHacts and Fancies. 


A bill is passing through the Legislature at Albany, for in- 
corporating @ Company that proposes to build and maintain 
a Lyrical Theatre in this city, wherein French comic 
are to be The supporters are men of high social 
and ample means. The site will probably be at the 
corner of Twenty-third street and Fourth Avenue, opposite 
the new National Academy of Design ——The Boston Travel- 
ler closes 2 somewhat ous article on “Superfiuities,” in- 
cl a reference to Captain Kidd and the giant of Gath, 
bit of wholesome advice: “Do not repeat a thin, 
body is if ft 





do.” The Traveller still harps 
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British pirates” and tne Li 
A London cockney, Mr. Timbs, has got up a collection of 
anecdotes, among which is the followin 
of course, exaggerated. 
journey in England, and pledged himself to Louis 
ippe to learn in that time all that was worth knowing of 
politics, commerce, revenues, religion, arts, sciences, and 
social economy of this nation. While here he wrote to  gen- 
tleman connected with the Treasury the followin 


to have a statue of Alexander Hamilton cut 
ord marble, which he will present to the 
Boston.———Sterne uged to say, “ The most accomp 
way of using books is to serve them as some 
learn their titles and then 





” 
brag of their acquaintance.” — 
It is now affirmed, on the authority (?) of the “ Strat- 
.” that Shakspeare’s widow became the wife < a 








Tue Hor. Gzoner Morratr.—The Montreal papers are 
very naturally filled with expressions of regret on occasion of 
Mr. Moffatt’s decease, which took place in that city on Satur. 
day morning last. He was in his 79th year, a Yorkshireman 
by birth, but a Canadian through the experiences of a lon 
and honourable life. In politics as in commerce, he was no’ 
for his good sense, loyalty, yo and candour; and in 
the many offices that he has filled his conduct and bearing 


and | procured him a large share of public confidence. 


brick of the tunnel, intended to pass under Hampstead 
dear sir, would you give me a short quarter of an hour, of the 
plain to me the financial system o was lately laid. The tunnel will be 1,800 yards long, and, in 
thirty yards below the surface. 
to an American gentle- 
your military success ; 
with you, and I lose no opportunity of saying 
; The last volume of Carlyle’s “ Frederick the 
Great” is announced for immediate publication, in London. 
ys that it often a 
fails to come home to dinner, that it is o 
+———John Strauss, the Court ball music director, in Vienna, 
has received the Order of the Sun from the Shah of Persia. 
His decorations are very 
Northumberland, whose death is announced in our columns 
to-day, built the Sailors’ Home in Shields, and within the last 
few years expended above £500,000 in improving the dwell- 
ings of his labourers and the poorer tenants on 
the North. His Grace had also by his munificence during the 
last few years of his life caused ten new cLurches to be erected 
tricts of his property.——-— At a 








4th ult., at sunset. The next morning the police 
made a descent upon the premises of a well-known dealer. 
There was no game exposed at the window, but thirty-four 
and three pheasants were found in a hamper in the 
police declared these to be forfeited, and 
The joke of the — 

“ ” e 


di had 

of M. Boitelle, the Prefect of Police, for a grand din- 

ner at the Prefecture on the Saturda 

The art-critic of the J 

Bierstadt’s new picture of Mount Hood. He says that, after 

seeing it, “a deep and ‘abiding solemnity takes possession of 

the soul and follows one into the dail 

During his late stay at Osborne, the ce of Wales 

delighted the farmersyby his bold riding to the Isle of 

We are glad to learn that some relief is in 
for the poor sempstresses of London. A leading pa- 

says that the project of establishin 


man, at the North, 


s, when a husband 
ne of the fast days. 











in the neglected minin 
general meeting of the th 
on its list of Academicians, caused by the decease of Sir 





a Dressmaking Com- 
ect of this association, 


The Countess of Pleurre de St. Quentin died at Vere? !tles on 
the 22d Jan., at the age of 106 years and three months. She was 
te of managi money matters as well as her Comestic 

irs until she — t her 104th year. The deceased lady hada 
coachman who had been forty-seven years >a her service. She 
was well-known at Versailles for her social qualities and extensive 
charities.—From Italian journals we learn the decease of Felice 
Romani, author of the libretti of ‘‘ Norma” and of “ La S@nnam- 
bula.”—M. Valentino, the founder of the concertg which have 
made his name almost as well-known as that of! « predecessor 
Musard. died at Versailles lately, aged 78. —At Boston, George P. 
Bond, Director of the Observatory of Harvard College, and one of 
the most gifted and accomplished men in the country.—At his 
residence in Windsor Castle as one of the Military Knights, 
Lt.-Col. Percy Nevill, an old Peninsula and Waterloo officer, who 
has also seen 22 years’ active service in [ndia—The Princess 
Christiana, wife of Charles Bonaparte, has died of consumption at 
Rome, having scarcely attained her 20th year —At Emsworth, 
Major Dasautoy, late R. M.—At Southsea, Capt. W. Manners 
pougias, R. N.—At Genoa, Admiral Sir Henry Byam Martin, 
K. C. B.—Chas. Curtis Brett, Esq.,lateofth 12th Royal Lancers, 
and of the Cavalry Depot, Maidstone.—At Portsmouth, Major 
Travers, formerly of the Rifle Corps, and for 35 years Barrack- 


-| master of that son.—At Trinidad, in Cuba, Wm. Sidney 


is to get dresses well made by first-class hands, 
without working the makers to death or shutting them up in 
badly-ventilated rooms. The shareholders are expected to 
bring custom as well as money, and the profits over a reason- 
are to be devoted to the relief of the women 
ed in the trade. Some 800 shares have been taken, out 
great deal of patronage se- 
The Duke and Duchess of Beaufort were snow- 
ed up for several hours lately, while travelling with post-| po 
horses between Tedworth mersetshire. 
with spades, were 

e eldest daughter of 
ust married tbe eldest son of Sir John 
The Count de Chambord’s 
nounced for sale in Paris. The Duchess de beca 
curity for the debis of her husband, Count Luchessi-Palli. A 
subscription was entered into last year by the ladies of the 
St. Germain, which reached 100. 
quite inadequate to the demands, the Count de 
has released his mother from the liability, and un- 
dertaken the payment of the debts. Hence the sale, 
Sala, in his book on this coun 
paid by him to Lon 


W. Gordon, was filled up by the election of Mr. Walter H. 
Paton.——The O'Donoghue has accepted the “ H 
member for Tipperary, and is now a candidate for Tralee. 
Mr. J. E. Murdock will soon return to the stage.— 
great triennial Handel Festival ot four thousand performers 
will be held at the Sydenham Crystal Palace in the last week 











, premises occupied, and a 





Bellingham Graham the estate of Norton Conyers, near Ri- 
Dryden, in his sixty-eighth year, commenced 
the translation of the Iliad. Many of his most pleasing pro- 
ductions were written late in life. 
Countess of Paris and Prince Edward Saxe-Weimer, have 
been at Osborne on a visit to the Queen.————There is 
some talk about removing the capital of this State from Al- 
bany to New York. That would be out of the frying pan 
the fire. Other cities are bidding largely for the “ privilege” 
of entertaining the corrupt | 
Hadley, Massachusetts, 
tobacco 








uired to dig their graces out. 


—The Count and 
d Le Marchant has 











000 francs. That ve hundred and thirty tons of 
The London Times describes the 
famous “ Exeter Hall” as ‘‘a trap in which, if ever fire breaks 
rish miserably for want of means 
uke of St. Albans, while travel- 
captured by a & forced to 











, thus concludes an account 
liow : “I shall never see him 
bu that I have been permitted to 
touch his hand and to listen to the discourse, full of calm and 
wise and gentle things, of a noble American 
who wrote the ‘ Village Blacksmith,’ and ‘ Evangeline ;}—of 
him whose life has been blamel 
whose name is a sound of fame to 
worth Lo low.” — 


ling in Italy, was lately 
£150 as ransom for his release. 
lona that an opera by Sottesini, entitled “ Marion Dé- 
lorme,” has met with a triumphant success. The English bari- 
. Santley, is at Barcelona, and is much applauded. 








ple—Henry Wads- 
itch, heir to the throne 
of Russia, is in delicate health.————The Western men back 
Congress has just voted $25,000 
icture of some naval victo) 
ashington. Artists gen 
dignant. If, however, the price of pictures were to be re- 
gu by their merit, here in New York, 
many similiar absurdities be exposed 
and the Hon. Evelyn Ashley are about to proceed 
for the purpose of presenting = — of Den- 


Tne GOVERNMENT AND THE Rariwayrs.—In the Commons, 
on Monday, the 13th ult., the most important top! 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s declaration of the intentions of 
A royal commission is to be ap- 





Government as to railways. 
pointed to inquire into the gener 
in order that correct information may 
point. Government bad no intention, however, of taking any 
step that would commit them to | 
ly to another interrogative, 
that Government had no intention of introducing a 
session for the revision of the tolls, fares, and charges, 
purchase of any of the railways of the United Kingdom 
under the act of 1844. 


islation on the question. 
r. Gladstone stated ex- 
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lows! “It is true that Mr. 
Sala is the author of the Novel, ‘Quite Alone.’ It is, we are 
that he did not write the novel quite 
vans, M. P. for Westminster, has an- 
his seat at the next election. 
Palmerston has been longer 
than that of any statesman of the present century. That of 
Prince Metternich lasted fifty-four years; that of the Duke of 
Wellington little more than forty-six years; that of Robert 
But Lord Palmerston entered the House 
of Commons in 1806, and has held his office, with very slight 
intermission, since 1807, or fifty-seven years, 


on exhibition at Versailles. Its inventors, MM. Bellet and 
Rouvre, assert that locomotives constructed on their pri 
railroads at the rate of one hun: 
and twenty-four milesan hour! The power is obtained by 
ng and de-magnetising, by means of a current sup- 


at the London Zoological 
Frank Buckland writes as follows: “We suppose that 
was, either that the severe frost chilled him 
of blubber wus not 





sorry to say, equally true 
pen” dew 
nounced his intention of Tre Duxe or NorTHUMBERLAND.—Al 
and Earl of Northumberland, died sudden 
tle, on Sunday morning, Feb. 12. 
cond and youngest son of Hugh, second Duke of Northumber- 
land. He was born Dec. 15, 1792, and had, consequently, at 
the time of his death, just entered his 73rd year. He was 
educated for the navy, and, in 1809, as midshipman of the 
Hydra. gunboat in co-operation with the 
Spanish patriots on the coast of Andalusia. As actin 

tain of the Caledonia, he took part in a partial action 
French fleet off Toulon in 1813, and was 
of Genoa, in 1814. He became Com: 

in 1815; Rear-Admiral in 1850; and Admiral in 1862. He 
succeeded to the family honours on the death of his brother 
zh, third Doke, in 1847. He was married, in 1842, to the 
Y | eldest daughter of the Marquis of Westminster, but leaves no 
the | issue. The deceased Duke was a conservative in 
On the formation of Earl Derby's first administration, in 1852, 
he became the first Lord of the Admiralty and remained in 
the Cabinet until the breaking up of the 
cember of that year. On taking office he was made Privy 
Councillor, and, in the same year,a Knight of the Garter. 
He was a Fellow of several learn 
rpoise, and possibly, some}, number of benevolent and other institutions. As he died 
childless, the title devolves upon George Percy, Earl of Bever- 
ley, whose father was the second son of the first Duke of 
rthumberland. This new possessor of the high rank and 
»| vast estates of the deceased nobleman is an ol 
One of his sons is the 





The deceased was the se- 


Peel even still less. 





could travel on ordinary er in 1814; Captain 





so much that even his thick 
able to protect him, or else that he died from eating too 
many pounds of eels and sprats. The porpoise has been 
sent to the Royal College of Surgeons, where he will proba- 
ure as a beautiful white skeleton. We do not 
yet despair of gettin 
day or other, a whale. 
famous Ali 


se ss iene ars 


societies and President of 








he last surviving son of th 
Pacha of Janina has just died at Scutari.. Since 

the end of his father he had been receiving a pension 
Porte, which, with a small estate he 

would aan — - to live at his ease ; but from avarice, | g7th year. 
depri of common necessaries, was clothed in ier 
Rnd walked barefooted. He died miserabl nog ey ewer ey et 
ee thus 


enigmas: “ Lord) Canpnvar WISEMAN. 
formerly | which event took pl 


Colonel Percy who eom- 
Guards, during the greater 
part of the time that they were quartered recently in Canada. 


—By the death of Cardinal Wiseman, 
ace on the 15th of February, the Roman 
Catholic Church has lost one of its most learned and esteem- | Earl of 
lates. The late Cardinal was born at Seville, Spain, 
where his father, an Englishman, was engaged 
mpleted his studies in England and in Rome, 
7, appointed professor of oriental languages in 
system— | the Roman university. He returned to England in 1835, and 
iu 1840 he was made bishop and appoin 
Walsh of the midland district. In 1849, he succeeded Dr. 
Walsh as vicar apostolic of the London district. When the 
Pope, in 1850, restored the English monarchy, Dr. Wiseman 
estminster, and raised to the 
conduct he did much 
e violent opposition which the restoration 
inglish hierarchy, produced in England. Dr. 
prolific writer. The most important of 
his works are his “ on Science and Revealed Reli- 
gion,” designed to reconcile some difficulties between the two 
researches claimed to have discovered, 
remin entitled “ 


iscences, 
tions of the Last Four Popes,” which appeared in 1858. 


Ae en me 


to the column of the 
Granville thanks « workman at Sheerness, 
of Hanley, for his honourable conduct. 
“ Life is but a span,” sa 
nds the fast youth. 
called “assisting his deatb.”"——-——The Jnvalide 
: “A fourth enormous can 
zavodak, in Russia, on the American 
that is to say, by cooling the inside with water.”———Capt. 
Stanley, the younger son of Lord Derby, has complied with 
m inviting him to become a candidate 
Preston, at the next election. 
Miss Amy Sedgwick, recently read selections from Shak 
ennyson, and Sheridan —h° before the Queen, 








the moralist; “and I know how to 





dignity of Cardinal. By 


The royal state coach now in use was built in 17 
—The Empress Eugénie has just lost, before the 
supreme tribunal of Madrid, a trial which has 
youn. Her Majesty claimed the inheritance of the Countship 


also alleged Ita rights, an 
y ts ts, 
latter has been given.———— 





which recent scientific 
volume 











Smith, H. B. M. Vice-Consul for Trinidad, in Cuba, formerly of 
Havannah.—In London, Capt. W. P. Cust, one of the Equerries 
to the Duchess of Cambridge.—The Archdeaconry of Carmarthen, 
has become vacant by the death of the Ven. John Evans, B. D. 


Army. 


DerEences or Canapa.—A letter from Lieut.-Col. Jervois, 
the deputy director of fortifications, to the Secretary for War 
on the defence of Canada has been presented to Parliament. 
In the course of a long and elaborate paper Col. Jervois ad- 
vocates the fortification of Quebec, Montreal, Kingston, To- 
ronto, and Hamilton as points which, if supported by the mi- 
litia and volunteers, and a proper provision of gunboats on 
the lakes, would suffice to hold the frontier during the entire 
period (only about six months in the year) when military 
operations un a large scale could be canted on. The cost of 
these fortifications and their armament he estimates at 
£1,350,000. 

The second half of the letter deals with the condition of 
the local forces of Canada. It appears that the militia num- 
ber only 21,700 men, but that there are 470,000 available for 
service. To render these of use it is proposed to provide a 
staff of educated officers and to ence: the local forces by 
quartering imperial regiments amon * them. 

In concluding his letter Col. Jervois urges strongly the ne- 
cessity of fortifications for the defence of the important parts 
of the country, and as rallying points to which the local forces 
may be brought to act in conjunction with the regular tr oops. 


Lieut.-Gen. Lord de Ros is gazetted to the Colonelcy of the 
4th Hussars, and Lieut.-Gen. Sir J. Hope Grant to that of the 
9th Lancers.——The annual return of the proficiency of the 
army in shoo! places the 2nd battalion of the Scots Fusi- 
lier Guards in the first position, the figure of merit of that 
corps being 117°37, and the per cen of first-class shots 56. 
——Major Gordon, of Chinese fame, has returned to England 
in impaired health——General Parr, who has seen much 
service in the East, and Sir John D. Hay, M.P., a post captain 
in the navy, are both privates in the 18th Middlesex, or Har- 
row Volunteer Rifles; and both won, last year, the marks- 
man’s badge in the class shootings of the corps——The 
Royal Engineers soo gene up groves of trees to stop the 

ott. They are planting out the winds 

which make smart all eyes in that delectable camp, and must 

often remind General Pennefather of his old Scindian cam- 

one Prince de Condé (son of the Duc d’Aumale) 

as obtained a commission as Sub-Lieutenant in the Swiss 

Army.—King William of Prussia has just decided that a 
triumphal arch shall be erected on the heights of Duppel!! 


Navy . 


Tue BurnNtne or THE “ Bompar.”—The court-martial on 
the officers of the Bombay has been brought to a close, after 
five sittings. The men appear to have behaved with uniform 
courage and unselfishness—as for example, the captain of the 
hold, who, after bess in the water for an hour, volunteered 
to go again to the ship ifanything more could bedone. The 
officers stood by their posts to the last, but when the fire was 
once disco it seemed as if nothing could be done. The 
finding of the Court was to the effect that no evidence had 
been given by which the cause of the fire could be traced, and 
that the captain and other officers were in no degree to blame. 
With appropriate compliments, the Court returned their 
swords to the various officers, and the proceedings terminated. 








Some months ago a committee of the House of Commons 
recommended that the dockyarks at Woolwich and Deptford 
should be disposed of and the proceeds appropriated towards 
the extension of the dockyards at Pembroke, Malta, and other 

laces. A rumour is now current at Woolwich, that the 
vernment have entered into negotiations with an eminent 
firm of shipbuilders and owners at Blackwall for the sale of 
Dock forthwith ——The Hagar, 71, is prepar- 
ing at Portsmou © verege to Lisbon on — service, 
of the King of Portugal with 
the —< the Order of the Garter. It is stated that the 
1 goes out to Lisbon in the Zdgar as the repre 
sentative of her Majesty and the bearer of the Garter—— 
Commander Palmer, and Mr. Hammond the Master, of t he 
Virago, 6, have been tried by court-martial at Plymouth, for 
letting that ship run ashore while on a cruise in the West 
Indies. The Commander was censured to be dismissed H. M.S. 
Navy, and Mr. Hammond to lose two years’ seniority of his 
rank, and to be severely reprimanded. Commander 
served in the Naval before 1.——lIt is so un- 
usual for the N. Y. to give credit to anything British, 
that , connected with the loss of the 
U. 8. frigate San Jacinto, may be cited as a curiosity. It is 
from the Herald's correspondent at Key West. “ the of- 
nD 


English ied ee ee eae 
attentive wants and rendered them much 
assistance."——The Prince de Joinville has put his son, the 
Duc de Penthiévre, into the P: navy. ‘Chis is 


the me 
man, who was in the U.S. naval school at Newport "He 
now bound round Cape Horn, in a Portuguese man-of-war. 
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New Publications. 


In one of Alexander Smith’s “City Poems,” (an excellent 
book, by the way, for those who love poetry), a trite truth is 
thus tersely expressed : 

From our necessities of love arise 
Our keenest heartaches and our miseries. 

Trite though it be, however, this truth is rarely realized, 
save in actual sorrow, or in the sympathetic perusal of some 
sorrowitieale. Such a tale is Miss Louisa M. Alcott’s Moods 
—lately published by Mr. Loring, of Boston—wherein the 
poet’s thought finds graphic and touching illustration. We 
have rarely met wi*h a love-story, in which power and 

' pathos are so impressively combined. In details, as well as in 
general effect, it deserves earnest praise. Conceived in an ideal 
atmosphere, which is consistently preserved throughout the 
narrative, the story yet rests upon the solid basis of real life. 
Its incidents, if not especially novel in themselves, are suffi- 
ciently novel in their combination, to arouse and sustain the 
reader’s interest. But its chief and characteristic merit is 
something higher than vitality in the recital of incidents or 
the portrayal of action. Its delineation of character and its 
analysis of emotional experience are the elements of its intel- 
}rctual power. Its scene is laid in New England, and its 
narratives describe the fortunes and the moods of three per- 
sons, a woman and two men, the former beloved by both the 
latter. We need not present a synopsis of its plot; 
the reader will find out that for himself, and, unless 
we greatly err, will also find out that “Moods” is 
one of the best love-stories yet produced in Ameri- 
ca. While no less delicate than truthful in its delinea- 
tion of the workings of the master passion, it is instinct with 

, a high purpose, unusual in books of its class. It teaches a 
lesson, important to youth, and not insignificant to maturity— 
that, although its necessity of love be not satisfied, the heart 
should yet be true to itself, nor seek to escape suffering, by 
any compromise with fate. There is no need to urge this 
solemn fact; but we commend the lesson, thus conveyed, to 
the thoughtful consideration of all who read the story. Mean- 
while, in the way of special beauties, we might praise 
the simplicity and naturalness of Miss Alcott’s style ; 
the felicity of pictorial tints, in her description of 
Sylvia’s excursion with Adam and Geoffrey; the fidelity, 
and the hearty home feeling of her account of a New England 
“golden wedding ;” the delicate, tender, profound sympathy 
of ber analysis of Sylvia’s sorrow and Geoffrey's anguish ; 
the tragic pathos and the dramatic art of her chapter entitled 
“Asleep and Awake ;” and, finally, the brief picture of the 
death of Warwick, which one sees dimly through a mist of 
tears. The faults of the story are, a certain prolixity in the 
earlier chapters, superfluous explanation in the last one, and 
lack of comprehensive thoroughness in the portrayal of cha- 
racters. Miss Alcott, however, is, we believe, a young writer, 
having all the grand possibilities of study and experience be- 
fore her. We shall hope to welcome fruits of riper art from a 
pen that will assuredly gain strength in time. 














































































if not the whole, is a reprint. We have also hi 
ected edition of the works of the late Winthrop 
Mackworth Praed, from which we may derive a vivid idea of 
the kind of wit and sentiment popular with the last generation ; 
anda new edition of “The Revolutionary Epick” of Mr. Dis- 
raeli, reprinted by him with a view to contradicting an asser- 
tion that he had therein advocated the assassination of tyrants 
—a contradiction which he is only able to effect by disinge- 
nuously altering the incriminated passages. In way of 
translation from the Poets of other countries, a remarkable 
version of the “Tliad” bas been published by Lord Derby—a 
work which does the highest honour to the scholarship and 
— feeling of a nobleman hitherto associated, not with 
iterature, but with politics. “The Greek Anthology” has 
been translated (not very happily) by Major Robert Guthrie 
5 “ 


Macgregor, and Tasso’s “Jerusalem Delivered” by Sir J. K. 
James, M. A. 7 


Books of Essays have been very numerous. Of these we 
have had (to mention merely the best, and omitting such as 
come under more specific heads) “‘ Essays on Fiction,” by Mr. 
Nassau W. Senior, since deceased—a reprint from old Fain: 
burgh and Quarterly Reviews ; the C de Gasparin’s 
“Human Sadness,” a collection of religious meditations; 
Holme Lee’s “ In the Silver Age ;” “ Holi Ay 9 by the 
Rev. Harry Jones ; “ Critical Essays,” by the 
“ About in the World,” by the Author of “ The Gentle Life ;” 
the rambling, sometimes amusing, and sometimes tiresome 

itations of “ Cornelius O'Dowd ;” a new edition of the 
“ Journal of Summer Time in the Country” by the late Rev. 
Robert Aris Willmott; two new volumes of Essays (one se- 
rious, the other light) from the industrious manufactory of 
“A. K. B.B.;” reprints from All the Year Round ot writings 
by Mr. Hollingshead and Mr. Andrew Halliday; and “ Pic- 
tures done with a Quill,” by Mr. Sala. The prevalent tune in 
most of these essays is that of the domestic side of English 
society—a tone genial, intelligent, well-bred, and eminently 
“ respectable,” yet somewhat wanting in boldness, force, and 
originality. The essayists of the present day are hardly the 
equals of those who belonged to the previous generation. A 
placidity, amounting at times to an ap t indifference to 
the higher principles of life, has sp over our literature 
since the cessation of active contest in the world of politics ; and 
this is seen in many of the essay-writers of the day. Yet it can- 
not be denied that these volumes contain a great deal of agree- 
able reading, and are instinct with that liberal spirit of tole- 
rance which generally comes of high culture and catholic 
tastes. On the other side of the Atlantic, also, the essay 
seems to be popular. We have received from America, during 
the year, two very charming volumes of this description— 
“Soundings from the Atlantic,” by Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
and “ Fireside Travels,” by J. Russell Lowell, author of “ The 
Biglow Papers.” 

A few works not falling readily under any precise definition 
of class remain for us to record. “ The Metallurgy of Iron and 
Steel,” by Dr. Percy, is a volume full of valuable information 
on the metal which, beyond all others, has contributed to the 
greatness of England, and on the various manufactures into 
which it is introduced. “Speculative Notes and Notes on 
Speculation, Ideal and Real,” by Mr. D. Morier Evans, con- 
tains some lively sketches of city men and ways, and some 
curious revelations of bubble companies and rotten commer- 
cial schemes. Mr. William Lewins has produced a uf 
account-of the ;British Post Office, under the title of “ Her 
Majesty’s Mails.” Mr. D. K. Clark, C. E., has compiled “ A 
Cyclopedia of the Machinery Represented at the International 
Exhibition” (1862). Sir Emerson Tennent has sketched the 

of recent improvements in rifled ordnance in his 

Story of the Guns”—not, however, with that impartiality 
which we have a += to ex in a chronicler of facts. Mr. 
Henry Morley has i the development of our national 
literature, in a thick volume, entitled “ Eaglish Writers, com- 
* NEW MUSIC. prising the Watters, bates Channon, va an inwodestaty 
The newest publications that reach us, in this departmen etch of the Four Periods of Eng terature.” ‘one 

Phe from the publishing house of Mr. ke Waters, and are pom ne James Graham has treated of the Ethics of war in a book to 
the « follows: “‘Did you Mean what you Said?” by J. 8. Cox;| which he gives the title of “ Military Ends and Moral Means.” 
nds “Juanita,” a duett, for the piano forte, by E. F. Rimbault; andj Mr. W. G. O. Trevelyan has reprinted from Macmillan's 
nust s ballad, “Oh Send me one Flower from his Grave ”—the words | Magazine his “ Letters of a Competition Wallah,” interesting 
am- by Mrs. M. A. Kidder, the music by Mrs. Parkhurst. for the information they contain about India from the pen of 
ale) RAE Ras? SO en Aogeistien < rues Meutts in an English Meneame ” 
w THE LITERARY YEAR. a foolish record of a foolish experiment; viz., that of the of the Patent Law. The successiul argument to which 
Cinteiinell Rev. Mr. Lyne (the notorious “ Brother Ignatius”) to set up| the Attorney-General lent the weight of bis authority can 

" — in England, and within the pale of our Protestant Church, a0 | only be taken as an expression of opinion on the part of the 

In Poetry, the year has seen some publications of note,| imitation of the monasteries of Romanism. “ The Scot 
Foremost among these may be reckoned the new volume of 


O* | first law officer of the Crown and the head of the English 
Abroad” is an — collection of papers by Mr. John Hill| Ber that pean Law of Patents ought to be immediately abol- 
Mr. Tennyson, which, both in this country and on the other habits of our North British fellow- 


the Western Gael, and other Poems,” of which ane 
a col- 






















































_ as a writer would make with a pyr Magen . In 
ike manner, the smal! m has the last stroke od ina 
hair-line terminated, above the line, in a little dash, eS 
is more angulated at the bottom, and the terminal r has a 
small dash at the top, somewhat like a bird’s beak. These 
liarities lead us to infer that the signature in the volume 
fore us is not only that of Shaks but that it is nearly 
coeval with the signature to the will, and that it was conse- 
quently written shortly before the poet’s death in 1616. The 
volume is in its original, handsomely-tooled, leatheg binding. 
It contains a great number of marginal notes in an Italian 
hand of the beginning of the sixteenth century, as well asa 
number of small rude sketches of heads, scenery, &c., in 
blacker ink, by a different hand. It was purchased at the re- 
cent sale of Mr. Edkins’s library, at the price of 29. 

Although it be true,as Mr. Rowe laments, that the writ- 
ings of Shakspeare scarcely afford any traces of classical 
knowledge, we certainly find him exhibiting an acquain- 
tance with Ovid’s Metamorphoses, probably from the fact 
that that poet is generally the first placed in the schoolboy’s 
hands, coupled with the assertion of Aubrey, that for a time, 
when young, Shakspeare was employed as an assistant to 
a schoolmaster. Thus Zouchstune (“ As You Like lt,” act iii. 
scene 8) says, 

“I am here with thee and thy goats, as the most capri- 
cious poet, honest Ovid, was wean | the Goths. 

“ Jaques (aside). O, knowledge ill inhabited! worse than 
Jove in a thatched house,”—alluding to the story of Baucis 
and Philemon (Ovid's Metam. viii), And in “Much Ado 
About Nothing,” act ii. scene 1, Don Pedro says, 

“ My visor is Philemon’s roof; within the house is Jove, 

“ Hero. Why, then, your visor should be thatch’d.” 

The volume, however, contains a corroborative note ina 
later handwriting, upon the inside of the front of the cover, 
the original fly-leaf, which had for a time been pasted against 
this side of the cover, being now torn away, leaving the title- 

facing the cover. It is as follows: 

“ This little booke of Ovid was given to me by W. Hall, who 
sayd it was once Will: wer 





“ 1682.” 

Now we know that Thomas Hall, in 1660, occupied mes- 
suages in Henley street, in Stratford-on-Avon, and that other 
messuages in the same street were left A Shakspeare to his 
daughter Susannah, the wife of Dr. John Hall. But the Halls 
were a numerous family at Stratford-on-Avon; for Shaks- 

, in his will, mentions his niece, Elizabeth Hall, and we 
earn from the Stratford Records that Henry Hall occupied 
messu in Henley street in 1630 ; that Robert Hall occupied 
the “ Old Scolle,” in Church street, in the ninth year of Queen 
Elizabeth's reign; and that Robert Hall, glover, occupied a 
messuage in Church street in 1674. We need not then be 
surprised to find a W. Hall in 1682. 

In like manner there can be but little doubt as to the initi- 
als T. N. being intended for Thomas Nash, a surname 
strongly connected with that of Shakspeare. To say nothing 
ot Thomas Nash, the celebrated author of various comedies, 
who was proceeded against and imprisoned for various inter- 

lations inserted by the actors into his plays, in 1597, we 

now that Thomas Nashe married the daughter of Susannah 
Shakspeare and Dr. John Hall. This Thomas Nashe, the 
= of Shakspeare, however, died in 1647, without issue, 

ut we may easily conceive that a surviving member of his 
euppaced to hove bslonges vo thakepenre, en boosie kenoes, 
su to have belonged to Sha , then e fam: 
toa descendant of one of the tweesehoen ot the family me 
which Shakspeare’s daughter had married. 

biel ene em then, appears to be that this little volume 
had —_ to Bh at an early period of his life ; that 
when old he gave it away, at that time writing his contracted. 
—_ on the orem asa = ~ remembrance j W Ha, 
volume subsequently passed into the possession of W. 
and given by him to Thomas Nash, sixty-four years after 
Shakspeare’s death.— Atheneum. 


—_.>—_—_—_ 
THE LAW OF PATENTS. 


argument in the case of “ Feather 0. The Queen,” and 
the elaborate judgment which the Court of Queen's Bench 
parr delivered may fairly be regarded as the coup de 
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ished as a hindrance to the development of national weal 

al on side of the Atlantic, have achieved a success fully equal to that | Subjects, and on what they have done and suffered in foreign | a4 an obstacle to the progress of Ciemaanel our women og 
after of any of the Laureate’s earlier productions. T rough, |/ands. Mr. Blanchard Jerrold has made some contributions | tures It is true that no such opinion can be found explicitly 
form noble-natured Enoch Arden is now a familiar figure to thou- |‘ our knowledge of French life, in two books entitled, re-| stated in the speech of Sir Roundell Palmer before the Judges 
f the sands of readers ; and, though the moral of the poem has been | spectively, “ The Ohildren of Lutetia” and “ At Home in Paris.” | a: Westminster ; but it is impossible to suppose that he would 
ered [iE Questioned in several quarters, we believe it is the more general | Dr. Cumming bas favoured country folk with a little treatise | use the argument which has proved so successful if he were 

The impression that the virtue of self-sacrifice has*been nobly | 0 “ Bee-keeping,” growing out of the letters which in the | not convinced that the Patent Law ought to be removed from 
: was illustrated by our finest of living poets, in this touching and | Course of last summer he addressed to the Times under the | our Statute-book. 

The beautiful story. In other parts of the volume, Mr. Tennyson | Signature of “ A Bee-Master,” and which led to a good deal Mr. Feather is the patentee of an invention for 

» had has given evidence of the possession of powers not hitherto | Ot rather bitter controversy during the warm weather. ships impregnable by constructing them partly of iron 

i, and bed to him. “The Northern Farmer” is an extraordina-| #in Gronow has added a third volume to his chatty series of | parily of wood ; and it was assumed as a basis of argument, 
Jame. ty exhibition of actual character, of humour, of profound know- | Personal recollections; Mr. Arnold J. Cooley has described, | nq may now be taken for granted, that his invention was at 

their of life, and of a certain lurking tragedy and awfulness in | {rom his own individual experience as # patient in one of the | once novel and useful. Such being the case, he complained 
sated. the midst of uncouth conditions; and short specimen of | #2¢ient wards, “ Two Montbs in a London Hospital, its Inner | tha: the Lords of the Admiralty, in the construction of the 

4 translation from Homer, printed at the end of the volume, | Life and Scenes ;” and Mr. J. Ross Browne (apparently an | Pnterprise, had p his invention, and he filed a Petition 

mons [Mm *hows how thoroughly the poet has been penetrated with the | American writer) hae devoted Goines volume, half fiction | of Right for redress of bis gutosence. We may at once dis- 
ptford spirit of antique verse. We are glad to see that Mr. Tennyson | #24 half fact, to an account of Juan Fernandez, the island on | miss the answer that he taken the wrong method for as- 
wards [MB # about to publish a cheap edition of his writinga—not, | Which Alexander Selkirk passed his years of solitude, and t0 | serting his s. At best, this would be only a dilatory 
other J Lowever, a complete edition, but only aselection ; which is not | 8°me effective reminiscences of speculation and adventure in lea, and, in fact, the judgment yesterday given was against 
st the © satisfactory, since are often very bad judges of their | California and Washoe. fir, eather on the merits of his claim, would have been 
uae vt ge pee S ote Mr. ap Neo : must the same whatever form of procedure he bet _— A. 
sale t e other c si e age—Mr. Brown- > the merits of the case the Atto -Gene’ van wo 
repar- — 2g. The “Dramatis Persona” of this great writer exhibits, A NEW SHAKSPEARE AUTOGRAPH. novel and highly ingenious sensone why Mr. Feather should 
ervice, ‘Da yet more confirmed degree, the peculiar characteristics} The Bodleian Library has just acquired an accession to its| not succeed in his action. The first was that, allowing Pa- 
) with of the genius which produced it. We find once more all the | treasures in a volume containing a signature which, upon a| tents in general to bind the Crown, and to debar it from 
rat the old subtlety of thought; all the intense, close, smouldering | minute investigation both of itself and of the circumstances | using the inventions specified in them without the consent of 
) repre- Passion ; all the accustomed mastery over verse and rbyme| connected with it, appears to be a genuine yin of Wil-| the respective patentees, yet this particular Patent referred 
er.—— [%(mbined with a determination to select the most unpromis- | liam Shakspeare. The volume is a smal! 8vo. Aldine edition | to an invention which concerned the defence of the realm, 
of t he rs and difficult metres); and all the well-known obscurity of | of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, published in 1502, and in the mid-| and the Crown under its prerogative was justified in disre- 
th, for orm—for which, by the way, Mr. Browning was rather | dle of the title-page there is inscribed in small letters Wm. | garding it. It is conceded that the exclusive use of an inven- 
e West m*verely taken to task by acritic in the y News. The | Shr. in ink which has faded to a reddish-brown colour. On| tion is a proper subject of proprietary rights, and the argu- 
i. M.S. in the volume is, perhaps, that called “ Caliban | comparing this signature with the known Shakspearean auto- | ment therefore amounts to this, that the —— of ownership 

of his #B"Pen Setebos,” in which eS ee and feeling are| graphs it is at once evident that, unless a , the hand | of private must, without any s tion by way of 
Palmer tendered with a crystal clearness ¥ not commonty ob- | wh wrote it was that which signed the will of Shakspeare, compensation, give way tO the necessities of the State. No 
s so un- ble in Mr. Browning’s writings. Mr. Alioqhem’s -| differing therefrom in certain very slight respects, just such | distinction can be drawn on this part of the case between the 
British, {#2 poem, “ Laurence Bloomfield in Ireland,” is an extraor-|as the same person would make, wriling at different times | exclusive right Few g Fa field and the exclusive right to 
sof the [Riwary specimen of what may be doue by & true poet with a and using at one time a better pen than at another, and just | work an invention, and the Attorney-General did indeed, in 
 Itis bject which is the very concentration of all that is prosaic, | such variations as a forger would have avoided. Examined | support of his position, cite the authority of Coke, that the 
the of Mierialistic, and repulsive. Out of the wretched muddle of | with a strong magnifying glass the letters are evidently clean- | Crown might seize for the purpose of defence all the saltpetre 
Brown, A politics Mr. Allingham has contrived to draw a stream | ly made, without the Tivitest faltering or patching. The in the realm. The Court of Queen’s Bench were disposed to 
he | ot genuine poetry, which will add lustre to his name; long thin up-stroke commencing the W Ses 0 Spans cote leon pay very liule attention to an argument which rested on no 

‘may still be doubted whether such subjects are fitted at its bottom than in the signature to the will, and the last wen eemesene SaTeRey, Oa8 wnich, K cones, male Sas on 

son, the j@Pttical treatment. Another volume of irish poetry is that} stroke of the same letter is carried in a curve below the level| Act as the recent t unnecessary and wasteful, 
e yout iby Mr. Samuel Fergusson, under the title of “ Lays of | of the line, terminating in « little dilated dash like « comma, !That Act empowered the Secretary-at-War to compel the 
t 
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sale of certain plots of ground along the coast to serve as 
sites of fortifications ; but if the Attorney-General were cor- 
rect, the Crown—without any consideration or any formality 
of sale—might have entered and seized upon these lands for 
such a purpose, in virtue of its prerogative. It is, of course, 
ible that the Act was a blunder, but its machinery serves 
answer the scle reason advanced by Sir Roundell Palmer 
in support of this branch of his argument. He is reported to 
have said that unless the Crown could appropriate to its use 
inventions of service in war, they might be communicated to 
our enemi@ and kept back from our own Government. No 
such consequence necessarily follows. The principle em- 
bodied in the Defence Act and in every Railway Act refutes 
it. Whenever the public service requires a private owner 
to sell his property to the State, the Legislature can properly 
intervene to compel him jto sell it at the valuation of bis 
neighbours, and there is no necessity why it should be taken 
in any other way. Had Mr. Feather’s claim been impeached 
on the simple ground that his invention concerned the de- 
= the realm, the answer could not have been ad- 
mitied. 

The second argument of Sir Roundell Palmer against Mr. 
Feather’s claim was irresistible. He denied that the Crown 
was bound by its Letters Patent. It could scarcely be as- 
serted that Letters Patent, such as those granted by Queen 
Elizabeth to Sir Walter Raleigh for the importation of 
sweet wines, were anything more than privileges conferred by 
the Sovereign upon one subject, in derogation of the rights 
of other subjects, and of them alone; but it would probably 
be a mistake to confuse such grants with the Patents con- 
ceded since the Statute of Monopolies. This statute is, in fact, 
the Magna Charta of the rights of the people against patentees. 
The Commons, in the reign of James 1, clamoured against 
the profuse grants of monopolies, and at length obtained the 
Act in question for their own protection. It recites the 
great grievance and inconvenience suffered by His Majesty's 
subjects, and enacts, at their suit, that all monopolies are con- 
trary to the law and void, with the sole exception of Letters 
Patent granted to the inventors for the working or making of 
new manufactures, This is the statute which to this day d¢ter- 
mines the position of patentees, all later Acts dealing only 
with matters of detail. In form and in substance it is con- 
cerned with no more than the rights which one subject can 
acquire as against another, and the relations between the 
Crown and a patentee are left untouched by it. Even if the 
ordinary canon of construction of Acts of Parliament, that 
the Crown is not bound, unless specially named, were set 
aside, it could not be successfully argued that the rights which, 
whatever they might be, remained in the Crown upon the 

t of a Patent before the Statute of Monopolies, were affected 
that statute. The effect of the Statute was, indeed, no more 
an this, that the Crown was thereby appointed a minister, 
to confer, under certain conditions, a F pee omy to one or 
more of its subjects, in derogation of the rights of the rest ; 
and it is this function which the Attorney-General, as the 
officer of the Crown, has dischar from the time of the 
statute, and still discharges. Whether we regard the Patents 
which have been gene since the Statute of Monopolies 
as concessions of the same character as those previous! 
granted, or whether we look upon them as privileges of an 
entirely different order, resting on the authority of the Statute, 
the short conclusion is that a patentee has no rights against 
the Crown, and the privileges conceded to him do not there- 
fore prevent the Crown from using his invention. 

The argument of Sir Roundell Palmer was ingenious and 
successful ; but when we consider it apart from all technica- 
lity, it is seen to beso destitute of solid foundation that no 


ignorant. Thus, we are told that Lord Macaulay’s celebrated 
and most hackneyed image of the traveller from New Zealand 
standing on a broken arch of London Bridge to sketch the 
ruins of St. Paul’s (and which was first used by the es- 
sayist—for he employed it more than once—in a review of 
Ranke’s “ History ot the Popes,” written in 1824), was derived, 
in the main, from Volney’s “ Ruins of Ancient Empires,” and 
that it is also to be found in aletter ot Horace Walpole to Ma- 
son (November, 1774), in Kirke White’s poem on “Time,” 
and in Shelley’s parody on “ Peter Bell.”—How many are 
there who are aware that the pbrase, “ The schoolmaster 
abroad,” was originated by one who is still living amongst us ? 
Yet, according to Mr. Friswell, it was uttered by Lord 
Brougham in a speech delivered on January 29th, 1828. 
“ Let the soldier be abroad if he will,” said the orator; “he 
can do nothing in this age. There is another personage—a 
personage less imposing in the eyes of some, perhaps irsigni- 
ficant. The schoolmaster is abroad, and | trust to him, armed 
with his primer, against the soldier in full military array.”-— 
Lord Russell’s exclamation, “ Rest, and be thanktul!” which 
he avowedly repeated from the inscription on a seat at the 
head of Glencore, is to be found in one of Wordsworth's son- 
nets.—The popular reference to Mrs. Partington sweeping 
back the Atlantic with her broom, generally ded as of 
American origin, was introduced by Sydney Smith into a 
speech at Taunton in 1832, and was probably invented by that 
exquisite humorist. “In the spring of 1824,” he ‘s reported 
to have said, “there set a great flood upon the town of Sid- 
mouth; the tide arose toa terrible height. In the midst of 
this sublime and terrible storm, Dame Partington, who lived 
upon the beach, was seen at the door of her house with mop 
and pattens, trundling her mop, squeezing out sea-water, and 
vigorously pushing away the Atlantic Ocean. The Atlantic 
was roused ; Mrs. Partington’s spirit was up; but I need not 


tell you the contest was unequel: the Atlantic Ocean beat 
Mrs. Partington. She was excelient at a slop or a puddle, 
but she should not have meddled with a tempest.”—Cowper’s 
line about God having made the country and man the town, 
is found by Mr. Friswell to bear a close resemblance to a 
Latin passage in Varro, and indeed the similarity is most 
striking ; but he thinks it quite possible that the English poet 
had not seen the ides in the earlier writer. Mr. Friswell does 
not mention that the same thought occurs in Cowley’s beauti- 
ful poem, “ The Garden,” where it is far more pungently and 


eloquently expressed :— 
** God the first garden made, and the first city Cain.” 


Cowley may have got the germ of the idea from Varro, but 
he has improved on it: Cowper not improbably derived it 
from Cowley, but in doing so he has deprived it of half its 
wit and force.— Review of * Fumiliar Words,” by J. H. Friswell. 


A Macepon1an Hostetrre.—In the real East, where Mo- 
hammedan piety, in its exuberance, has created for the recep- 



























the State coachman on his box. This is by no means done 
with aspring and a jump; on the contrary, it is a very so- 
lemn and laborious affair. There must be no haste, no jerk- 


ing, otherwise the magnificent posy in his button-hole will be 
displaced, and all the powder shaken out of the prim curls in 
his periwig. A ladder is procured, and he mounts to his seat 
at the top of the large vehicle, and there he sits, a perfect 
“bright poker” of a coachman, the postilions being really in 
command of the animals, in conjunction with the e 
grooms who walk beside them. It would certainly be a cu- 
rious thing to estimate the cost of these annual prom: -ades as 
far as horseflesh is concerned; what their keep, and‘Siabling, 
and exercising comes to—the whole stud we mean, out of 
which the cight are selected for the two hours’ annyal work, 
Certainly the short jaunt must cost something like £1,000 an 
hour. At the Hampton Court establisi*nent all the Arabs 
and other horses presented by Eastern princes to her Majesty 
are kept. It is really almost as expensive as presenting ele- 
phants to the Sovereign as to send her these noble breeds; it 
is not etiquette even to give them away, an/rihey are never 
= to any use, or killed when getting old. ‘Theirs is a true 
ife of ease, they are served by the most experienced groo 
have every want attended to, and live on the full enjoyment 
of life until they are called yay Fw that bourne from which 
no quadruped returns.—Once a Week. 


Viscount AmBeRLEY.—The son of Lord John Russell 
com his political career with obvious advantages. In 
England, even democratic politicians share the national 
respect for hereditary privileges. The son of an eminent 
statesman, like the heir of a great house, begins where other 
men only end their preliminary career, with an audience and 
a recognised position, and he enjoys an additional advantage 
in the sympathy which naturally attends upon youth. Al- 
though no importance can be attached to the opinions of 4 
novice, there is a certain interest in hearing the ancestral doc- 
trines reasserted with the confident fluency of credulous in- 
experience. Lord Amberley finds a model, not in the elderly 
and contended colleague of Lord Palmerston, but in the active 
and vehement Reformer of forty years ago. It was not by 
resting and being thankful that Lord John Russell rose 
through patriotism into power, and his son adopts the pater- 
nal course as naturally as a young tailor takes his seat on his 
father’s shopboard. ussell has pursuaded his own 
family, as well as himself and a large portion of the world, 
that he was the author of the great Reform Bill ; and it occurs 
to Lord Amberley that he also can do nothing better than re- 
model the Constitution. It is true that, if he succeeds, he will 
undo the work of 1882; but it is impossible to become a Re 
former except by changing what happens to exist. At the 
meeting at Leeds Lord Amberley said nearly what he might 
have been expected to say, and he may readily be pardoned 
for deficiencies and mistakes which are compatible with the 
respectable abilities which he seems to possess.—Saturday 





tion of travellers karavanserais more magnificent than palaces, 
such an adventure as Miss Walker met with in Macedonia 
would be impossible. There you enter your night's lodging 
under a superb and lofty portal of hewn stone, closed with 
massive gates, which are swung back by the janitor at your 
approach. If you are followed by a thousand camels, there 
will be room enough in the spacious court for them all, while 
hundreds of comfortable rooms look out upon airy terraces, 
while fountains splash, and palm-trees nod below. What a 
contrast with those stupendous khans is presented by the 








Lord Amberley enters public life as an avowed su of 
Mr. Gladstone, whose tenets on the subject of form he 
endorses in a plain round hand. He unreservedly adopts the 

rinciple that the burthen of proof lies upon the opponents ot 
orm to show why any man of mature —— uncon- 
victed of crime should be disenfranchised.— iner. 





Srortine Fasnions.—A large muster of the sporting world 


wretched hovel which is dignified with the same name in 


Macedonia! 


“We must stop at the Khan. After some delay, the Khand- 
Attorney-General would venture to use it who had not per-| jie, or guardian of this splendid house of entertainment, tum- 
suaded himself that the Patent Law ovght to be abolished. | bles out in a ragged caftan, greasy turban, and tattered sheep- 


Sir Roundell Palmer has succeeded in showing that the| skin cloak. He declares that he cannot receive us. 


Crown is not bound by Letters Patent. But what is the 
Crown in this matter? When it is said that the Crown can 


“* There are no rooms for travellers.’ 


“ Traveller (indignantly). ‘How do you say, Babam, (0, 
assume the use of any patented invention without compen-| my father !)—that there are no rooms? There are rooms; we | ceedings. 


sating the patentee, the meaning is that the whole body of| have been here before, and have seen them.’ 


taxpayers are relieved from a liability to which each one of them 


singly is subject, and the conclusion of the Attorney-General, | the staircase 


“*Well! by the soul of the Prophet! there are rooms, but 
broken down, you cannot get up, the Madama 


sanctioned by the Court of Queen's Bench, is that, though a| could not climb the wall.’ 


Patent binds each subject individually, it does not bind them 
collectively. Mr. Feather | prevent any private ship- 
builder, any firm or company o' 

invention, but he cannot interfere with its use by the Lo’ 
the Admiralty, who are the agents of the nation. No show of 
reason or of justice can be advanced in support of this ano- 
mele. If any one subject is rightly debar 


use it, the whole — of subjects ought to be put under a si- 
milar disability; and if 

lowed to use the invention without compensating the inven- 
tor, the same freedom ought to be conceded to every member 


undell Palmer, in using the line of defence adopted in 

“ Feather v. the Queen,” must be held to express his opinion 
that there is no reason why Mr. Feather should be allowed 
compensation for the use of his invention by the nation, and 
he must acquiesce in the conclusion that there is no reason 
why Mr. Feather should not be allowed to demand compen- 
from an individual. The substance of the transaction 


cases to identi 


of co 


with the Attorney-General’s conclusion. We are satisfied to 


works the d ir of invente 








which does hinder progress, and which adds to the cost o 


p and rep the improvement | in, 
of manufactures, which does not stimulate invention, but | the old 









“(You od more determined). 
He See, )j 


for we are going to stay.’ 
“The old F; 


self in contemplation of the prospect.” — Review of 
“ Through Macedonia to the Albanian Lakes.” 





possession of her Majesty are the dappled 
the Highland ed of herself and family ; and ee 
the Prince of Wales has taken up the taste, as we 


ded coach with its august burthen from 


Bucking 
f|} ham Palace to the Houses of Parliament and back, and then 


production, but as one who, after the fullest experience, has | relapsing for a twelvemonth into laziness and oats. 


convinced himeelf that public convenience can be met by 


nothing short of the abolition of Patents.— Times, Fed, 4. 


—_—-—_- -»>-- -~—_ 


Orton = Some Op Acqvuarntances.—In casually 
glancing through these pages, We come across many in- 
teresting facts, f 


of which we doubt not most readers are/ pricks. 


mistreases, wear fi 
harnessed, for many of them are entire ani 
mode of life inclines them to wax fat and 






















anum (my soul), the rain rains like a torrent, the 
shipbuilders, from wee his | voice of the wind has come, the night has fallen; is there not 
is of | a ladder ?’ (persuasively) ‘Cousoum (my lamb), try to find it, 


bundle of sheepskin totters off, and eventually 
from the use of | brings a small ladder, which proves on trial to be three or 
. Feather’s invention without paying him for permission to | four feet too short to reach the top of the crumbling wall, the 
first plateau of the ascent; there is a struggle, and gymnastic 

the whole body can properly be al-/| effort, a dread lest the large stone should give way under 
our grasp, and you find yourself kneeling on the summit; 
ut there is a further elevation to be attained—a wooden plat- 
of it. If any difference could be permitted between the rights | form, a yard higher up; you seize a tottering beam on the 
of a single subject and the nation, it ought to be in favour of| right, a friendly hand grasps your left shoulder, and you are 
the subject, for the nation can compel an inventor to sell his | landed, but not in safety; a yawning chasm at your feet, in | req 
privilege, & power which the subject cannot put in action. Sir | the rotten flooring of the gallery, warns you not to lose your- 
Miss Walker's 


Her MaJsesty’s Horses —Perhaps the best horses in the 
grey ponies used for 


uy 
nd him 
on the granting of a patent is that the inventor publishes his | driving the same class of grey cobs—models of their kind. 
secret to his countrymen, and gets in its stead a limited mono-| There are certain horses in the Royal stud, however, which 
fw hw its use. The form in which this substance is embodied | are unique ; for instance, the cream-coloured horses 
the Crown, acting as the Minister of the nation, grants |employed on State occasions by the Sovereign. These ani 

a monopoly. The judges of the Queen’s Bench have deemed =, Hf 
themselves bound by the form of the transaction, but the At- 
torney-General could not have raised this novel defence, pro- 
ducing in the opinion of the Court some retrospective injus- 
tice, unless he was convinced that the transaction was sub-|to the great gilt coach they draw, but in reality the 
stantially impolitic. It would, of course, be improper in or- | tall, scarcely one of them being less than 16} hands, an 
dinary the private opinion of the advocate are proportionably strong, a8 the State harness for 
with the arguments advanced by him on behalt of his client ; 
but when the argument is one of novelty, urged by the Attor- 


rst introduced by the Hanoverian Kings, are a special 
roduct of Hanover and the adjacent countries, The breed is 
ept up most religiously in this country at the Hampton 
Court establishment. These horses look small in contrast | her 


, are 
each 
horse, with all its furniture, does not weigh less than two hun- 
dred weight. These Hanoverians are, in fact, the last repre- 
ney-General on behalf of the Crown, we are warranted in| sentatives of the old Flemish horses, once so fashionable. 
concluding that the advocate approves the defence as a matter They are slow and prowpt in their action, as befits horses 
as well as of law. We shall not quarrel | destined to serve Royalty on State occasions. Some of them, 

still in use, are upwards of twenty years old; but they take 
welcome him not merely as an opponent of a system which | life easily, airing themselves in the riding school in the morn- 
gs, and once a week or so doing the heavy work of taking 


The preparation of the Royal equipage for a grand State 
occasion is a real sight. The tails of all the Royal steeds being 
properly adjusted (why should not horses of fashion, like their 
?) they are with some little trouble 

ics 
And now comes the important operation dusuins pa med, ; it he to the and that 


course to witness the uted to come off on that 
day, between Mr. Center’s celebrated trotting horse, Sheppard, 
and another American, the mare, Empress, belonging to M. 
Crepet, of Rouen. So tis the interest now excited 
such events in the capital, or at least so “ fashion: 

has it become to seem to take an interest in them, that not s 
few even of our héroines de la mode had turned out at the, to 
them, early hour of eleven o’clock to take partin the pro- 
The get-up of these fair votaries of sport is some- 
times a sight worth seeing of itself, so rakish is the cut which 
their milliners and dressmakers contrive to give to their caps 
and jackets, so full of fancy the inventions which the French 
jewellers now fabricate to adorn their ns. The favourite 
pendants for the ears of a sporting lady of fashion in Paris at 
the present time consist of saddles, bridles, stirrups, horse- 
girths, and hunting horns. These hang suspended, and of a 
size which it is impossible for the least observant to overlook, 
at either side of her face; while in front no brooches are 
deemed worthy of wear unless they represent the heads of 
dogs, or horses, or foxes, or wild-boars.— Paris letter, Feb. 1. 


Rosa Bonnevur’s Breacu or Promise.—The Civil Tribo- 
nal of Fontainebleau has just tried an action for breach of 
contract brought by M. Pourchet, a judge of the Lyons Tri- 
bunal of Commerce, and a noted amateur of paintings, against 
Mile. Rosa Bonheur, the celebrated painter. It ap 
the statement of counsel that in December, 1860, M. Pourcbet 

uested Mite. Bonheur to execute for him a painting in the 
style of her “ Horses Ploughing.” The artiste expressed bet 
readiness to accede to M. Pourchet's demand, and fixed the 
price of the proposed painting at from 8,000f. to 10,000f, 
consented to pay. Ever since that 


of Paris assembled yesterday at the Bois de Boulogne race- 
match appoi 





“an inch of her canvas.” M. Pourchet quently com- 

menced the present proceedings to compel the execution of 

the contract or the ——— of 15,000f. as damages. A’ 

h for both parties the tribunal decided that it 

was evident from the correspondence which had passed be- 

tween the plaintiff and defendant that the latter had freely 

contracted to execute a certain painting, but without fixi 

any precise time for its delivery ; that she was bound to 

t, and the tribunal was competent to fix the 
It accordingly ordered that the 





the ex 

day’s delay during three months, after which time 
ruler semed should be provided. ‘The defendant was also 
condemned to pay all costs of suit. 





y 

what G. and who Gyges was. The classic 

that on the of L Gyges watched the flocks of 
fre Lydian ; that 80 watching them he noticed 
a chasm in qth, bo Guest Se 5, Soe tty 
the regions, a large bronze horse w 
door to its and, curious enough, opened the door 
and wentin. Within the a t lay sleeping. On the 

of the giant there was a ring W Gyges ap- 
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in possessing the he had gained the gift of invisibility at 
pleasure. veiling Eimoctt of his new endowment he sought 
the apartment of queen Candaules, induced her to slay her 
lord the king and marry the man who been to 

and who could be a visible man when he wished, and a no- 
nentity when he pleased. Heller has taken the name of this 
Lydian adventurer to ate his new sensation of render- 
ing the visible invisible. It isa scientific discovery, developing, 
we believe,a new property in light, and is likely to be very 
useful in dramatic representations.—. Y. Courier. 





Miss3aTEMAN ; Oprxions DrrreR.—Miss Bateman having 
played bo other character than Leah, in the drama of that 
name, during her brilliant career in London and the provin- 
ces, the announcement that she would perform Julia in the 
“ Hunchback ” filled theAdelphi Theatre last night with a most 
expectant audience. For the present it is sufficient to say 
that the ordeal wae triumphantly passed, and that those who 
hesitated during the first act rose to acclamations at the fourth. 
The young lady had to prove that she was not a “ one part” 
actress, and her tproof has more than surpassed all expecta- 
tions.—London Times. 

The revival of Sheridan Knowles’s beautiful poetical te 
of the “ Hunchback” at the Adelphi Theatre, with Miss 
Bateman in the character of Julia, has shown the strength and 
weakness of the young American actress. Her strength lies, 
as far as we can judge, in an extremely natural style of acting 
—a style so natural that it often borders on carelessness. 
This freedom from staginess is all the more remarkable in a 
young lady who was, for several years, an “infant prodigy.” 
Such training as she had may have given her command over 
the mechanism of her art, but it must have checked all those 
impulses—those seemingly spontaneous exhibitions of feeling 
which now constitute her great charm as an Her 
weakness lies in her pronunciation, her appearance, and her 
delivery of ionate speeches. Her pronunciation is false 
and adfec —neither American, French, nor English; her 
face is handsome, but singularly inexpressive except in re- 
pose; and her forcible acting degenerates too often into rant 
and vulgarity. There are many sympathetic tones in her voice, 
but the general effect is too nasal. Her judgment, however, 
appears to be tolerably sound, and her performances are al- 
ways thoughtful. 

his is st ys second-rate actress who is exalted into a 
Siddons by all the arts of bill-sticking aad acting manage- 
ment; she is “ worked” and puffed and managed ; is treated 
more like a quack pill, or a shirt with a Greek name, than a 
thinking human being; she is surrounded by third-rate tra- 
gedians and pretty Miss Sugarsticks, that she may appear all 
the greater by comparison with dwarfs; every time she comes 
on or goes off the stage she is applauded by machinery ; she 
is never allowed to know the wholesome teaching of empty 
benches; and she is waited upon by people who tell her she 
has nothing to learn, and that all her faults are merits. Is 
Miss Bateman, under these circumstances, to be envied or 
pitied? She makes money, doubtless, after a fashion, or her 
managers make it for her,and her name is almost as well 
known as Professor Holloway's; but is this the kind of fame 
which any intelligent person would covet?—London Review. 





A New Foop For Carrie.—The Paris correspondent of 
the Birmingham Post writes:—“ French agriculturists have 
been thrown into a state of great excitement by the introduc- 
tion of a new plant from O: 
quality for fattening cattle. 
covered some twenty years ago 
der. Hence the name. It was brought to Europe from Ore- 
ge and known to science under the denomination of Austra- 

 ceratochlora, bestowed upon it by the discoverer. Unno- 
ticed, however, at the time, it obtained not the smallest success 
among the agriculturists of Europe, who have always looked 
with distrust on any plant requiring neither manure nor culti- 
vation. M. Lavallée, son of the founder of the Ecole Centrale, 
tried the culture of the bromus on an extensive scale on his 
own lands. He soon found out the value of the plant as an 
addition to the p t mode of feeding, and drew up a state- 
meut on the subject, which he presented to the Sociéte Impé- 
riale d’Agriculture. M. Barral, who was present, was struck 
by the description of the result as given by M. Lavaliée, and 
requested the communication to be inserted in the Journal d’ 
Agriculture i Not only did he call attention to the 
importance of the bromus announced, but, moreover, said he 
was in possession of about a hundred kilos of the seed, which 
he was ready to —— to all willing to undertake 
the experiment already e by M. Lavallée.—The applica- 
tions were so numerous that the whole crop was exhausted, 
and at the present moment more than five thousand farmers 
are cultivating in France the bromus which but a year seo 
was almost unknown in Europe. The yield of the bromus 

cent. per cent., and lasts five or six years. It spreads consider- 
Sy. ond chests up even under the snow, 8o great is its vi- 

ty.” 








“Tae Homan Face Drvove.”—While residing in Paris, 
I admired greatly the perfection with which the 
“leading gentlemen,” often in the “ sere and 
life, contrived to enamel their countenances. of the 
Gymnase, had to make up for a villain ; he proved the Dela- 
croix of the poudre de riz. I was acquainted with one of the 
Grtistes of the establishment, and one night was introduced to 
him, and assisted at his doilette. His painting, , etc., re- 
quired a full hour to achieve perfection. At a later day I 

ame known to one of the “leading gents”—never mind 
which—it may have been Fechter, Paul Cleves, Metreme or 
Dumaine—and I was present while he was “ making up.” 
The operation, which I will describe, seemed most wonderful. 
It is a well-known fact that the human features, were they 
How 


w lesf 


g 


48 regular as one of Julien’s li seem, when on the 

Mage, as dark and undefined as a sketch by Rembrandt. 

aap mens ny ee eeee being: “ Llove 
Accordingly, the artiste commences operations. He first 

Washes his fase with Jasmin water, which smooths the rough- 

hess of the epidermis. The technical expression for this is “ to 

Prepare the canvas.” The featuresare next ope with olive 


- Se eee is eo 
eyes, to represent passions, w 
®orching coals. me cuvets We Tey San Ce © om. 


ceal beneath sovereign * seat of smiles. 
Then he makes liberal use of vermillion, which represents 
Modesty, when under the eyes; , if on the forebead : 
geod humour, when on theckseks: Inebriation, whea on the 
Rose; shame, if adorning the ears. All the sentiments and 
Passions of humanity are thus contained in & pot of rouge, 





















































es, | quires an hour and a half’s diligent labour. 


The history of the stage should bear as a motto on its title- 
: “ Honour and Cosmetics.” 
Lhis metamorphosis, which Ovid forgot to describe, re- 
; How right they 
are when they depict tragedy wearing a mask ! 

Thus beautified, the artist rushes on the stage. But, through- 
out the entire evening he has but one instant of unalloyed 
comfort and beatitude, when, after the plaudits and encores of 
a delighted public, he can “ go off” and wash his face.— Phila. 





Tue Pops Visits a Kixe.—A few days it was an- 
nounced that the Pope would pay a visit to King Louis of 
Bavaria, and all who became aware of the fact and could gain 
access to the beautiful gardens of the Villa Malta enjoyed a 
spectacle unique in our days, recalling the pomp and costumes 
of the middle ages in a scene of unrivalled natural charms. 
This Villa Malta itself commands one of the finest pros: 
in Rome, extending over the Quirinal and the Latin hills be- 
yond, with a lovely garden in front, conspicuous for two beau- 
tiful cypresses, a palm tree in fruit, and orange trees with their 

iden treasures almost too heavy to be supported. The 

oly Father came ‘over the Pincio, followed by dragoons, and 
preceded by the Guardia Mobile, seated in his gilt state carriage, 
drawn by six magnificent black horses, a second empty car- 
riage of etiquette following. The company invited to see the 
ceremony of the arrival occupied a terrace looking i di 


were suspended, Signor Bonelli has not been idle. With the 
same instruments, and the same general ~_ le, he has stic- 
ceeded in producing a system which will enable him to send 
eye F m by one wire. Instead of the ordinary alpha- 

of capital letters, he has prepared a conventional alphabet 
of gat unlike the characters used in the Morse instru- 
ment. ese signs are in two lines, which, as the type tra- 
vels along a platform under a central arm, raise two points 
that communicate directly with the wire. The s with 
which messages can be sent by this system has been already 
demonstrated to be st least seven times quicker than the 
— of the Morse system; and its much greater accu 
than all previously existing systems has also been we > 
The main alterations made by the use of signs, will be that 
one wire will do the work formerly requiring five, and that 
transcribers will have to be employed to translate, as it were, 
the a received: The new instruments were exhibited 
on the 30th ult., at the offices, St. Ann’s-square, whence they 
will be taken to London, to be submitted to some influential 
gentlemen there. The directors hope shortly to recommence 
their operations, and a line between Manchester and London 
will, we trust, soon bring this ingenious invention into practi- 
cal operation. It has already been seen in Paris, where it was 
so much admired that the Government has resolved to con- 
struct a line upon this principle between Paris and Marseilles. 
—Manchester Guardian. 





ately down on the carpet laid before the staircase. The day 
was lovely, as warm as a June day in England, and on the 
appearance of his Holiness the whole of the suite of the King 
came down the stairs and knelt on one knee. The King, 
dressed in the light blue uniform of Bavaria, with wide red 
ribbon and cocked hat in hand, stood within two steps of the 
carriage, bowing to the Sovereign Pontiff. On descending and 
entering the door, his Holiness, who wore a short crimson 
velvet mantle and a white close cap, extended his arms pater- 
nally, saluting the King, and saying, with that benignant 
smile so well known, “ il buon tempo /” The whole staff 
and cortége then mounted the steps and disappeared within 
the villa. The court in front presented a motley group, the 
Swiss Guards, in their parti-coloured garb of yellow, po red, 
and black, with long halberts, while the Guardia Mobile were 
drawn up on the right. Not the least singular feature in the 
ceremony were two red leather cases which were taken out of 
the carr , and which contained the petitions of all who 





A Nove. “Scargcrow.”—I frequently see letters from 


parties having ns, complaining of the dam done to 
their seeds, fru’ yoy small birds; and if it will be of any 
service to them I will endeavour to describe what I saw last 


summer. I was invited to view a mansion and grqunds be- 
longing to a gentleman in Yorkshire ; the kitchen-gardens are 
within 200 yards of a wood several hundred acres in extent 
and Sa ee. and there is any quantity uf blackbirds, 
thrushes, other small birds. Besides the wood they have 
transplanted hundreds of trees, into the park (which six years 

was ving & ploughed field without a house upon it), many 
of the trees being at least a century old, and appear as thriv- 
ing as though they had never been moved. After viewing the 
house and grounds I was shown through the gardens; the 
kitchen-garden was surrounded with high brick walls, with 
fruit trees trained against them. In front of one of them was 
a border two or three yards wide and about 60 yards long 
sown with seeds of different descriptions, and a walk running 








took advantage of the procession of his Holiness from the 
Vatican to thrust them into his presence. The ial of 
the Pope’s departure was the same, the King standing bare- 
headed, bowing with great dignity to the Pope, who extended 
his fingers to bless him from the carriage window, as also the 
parties on the terrace.—Corresp. “ Times,” at Rome. 


A New “ Severn Bore.”—It is proposed, says the Bristol 
Times and Mirror, to tunnel under the bed of the Severn for a 
distance of three miles; and through this subterraneous or 
rather sub-fluvial gallery to carry a railway, 80 as to connect 
the South Wales Union line with the Principality. The pro- 
moters and the engineer of the South Wales Union declare it 
can be effected, and, as the estimated cost, name £750,000. It 


| is argued that the nature of the soil is particularly favourable 


to the work, being a substratum of mari, with a roofing of red 
sandstone. It has a rival in another project, namely, a bridge 
to span the river from Aust to the Chepstow bank, to be two 
miles in length, and laid with a double line of rails. This 
structure is to be supported on piers, which, from sunken base 
to summit, shall be each as high as the London Monument, 
and with a span between each of 600 ft., the estimate cost be- 
ing £1,800,000. 


Tue Berto Wacs.—An anecdote affording good evidence 
of the salutary effects of the Bismarck régime is in circulation 
in Berlin. The Berlin cabmen are beginning to forget where 
the House of Deputies is situated. Parliamen government 
has, in other words, been almost buried in oblivion. The an- 
ecdote runs thus :—On the first day of the Session a deputy 
jumped into a cab, and said to the driver, “ Drive me to the 
House of Deputies.” Driver answers, “ Where to?” ty: 
“ Why don’t you keep your ears open ?—to the House of Depu- 
ties.” Driver: “To the House of Deputies! Where's that?” 
Deputy: “ You don’t know where the House of Deputies is? 
Why, on the Dinhofs Platz, to be sure!” Driver (scratching 
his head): “On the Dénhofs Platz? Oh, yes, tobesure! We 
had quite forgotten all about that!” 








A Frencu Nursery Garpen.—la Patrie contains very 
curious details of nursery gardens belonging to M. André 
Léray, at Epluchard, near Angers, M. Léray’s Gothic house 
having been the ancient maison de nce of old King René, 


father of our Henry VL’s Queen garet. The gardens con- 
tain 600 varieties of evergreens, 400 of conif trees, a 
most remarkable collection of Sophors willows, and every 


novelty in the way of forest trees and new kinds of under- 
wood. But the most signal triumph is the acclimation of the 
camellia, specimens of which tree cover one hectare of land, 
and in many instances have attained the height of six yards, 
or rather métres—their magnificent condition and glorious 
flowers proving a perfection rarely attained in conservatories. 
Some of these camellia trees have-outlived thirty winters, and 
endured 20 deg. centigrade of cold. 


Taxrxe a Cup Too Mucu.—A certain charming lady, called 
Malle. Charlotte, who gives the most delightful supper parties 
in Vienna, was about to retire one night when her maid en- 
tered her room in great consternation, telling her that a theft 
had been committed in the house. Mdlle. Charlotte, much 
alarmed, asked what had been stolen. “A teacup,” was the 
reply. The mistress laughed, and said that most likely the 
| had brokea it. The latter persisted that this was not the 
case, and on being further pressed, owned that she had seen a 
certain M. de —— put it in his pocket! A moment's reflec- 
tion revealed to the fair supper-giver the nature of this strange 
robbery. M. de —— was one of her most ardent admirers, 
and the cup, by one of the many new appliances of photo- 
graphy, was ornamented with the owner's portrait! It is 
needless to say that the thief was not prosecuted. 


Bone.turs System or* TeLecraPay.—Some time since 


the | this system was described’ in our columns, as it was then in 


operation between and Liverpool. The plan re- 
quired the use of five wires for each transmission of a mes- 


| sage ; the message was sent from type, and it was received in 


printed form by the person to whom it was addressed. Some 
difficulties soon afterwards occurred with a gentleman through 
whose grounds the wires and the company tempora- 
rily suspended its operations. It was felt that the necessity 
of using five wires was a disadvantage in two ways, first by 

of five wires for the 


| 


paralle) with the wall in front of it. The head gardener 
showed me his bird tenter, which was a three-parts wo 
tom-cat, placed on the walk in this manner: A small dog- 
kennel was placed at one end of the walk for the cat to 
shelter in, and to it was attached a cord stretched along the 
walk to a stake driven in the centre of the walk at the other 
end. The cat had a collar on, with about two feet of cord to 
it and a ring on the end of it, through which passed the — | 
cord; by contrivance the cat would run along the w 

on either side of the cord, and so frighten away the birds, 
which he did most effectually from that part of the garden. 
The cat was regularly fed and took to the business quite 
kindly. The gardener showed me another similar walk, with 
current bushes on each side, where he intended shortly to 
place him to keep the birds from the fruit. He told me that 
he placed one there the year before, and the birds never dam- 
aged his fruit in the least.— Correspondent London paper. 


Discoveries In CONNECTION with Peat Moss.—We hear 
from Stornoway, says a Glasgow paper, that a product likely 
to prove invaluable has been successfully extracted from 
moss by Mr. H. Counter, manager of the extensive works 
erected by Sir James Matheson, , M_P., for the utilization 
of the peat on his estate at Lews, by converting it into oils 
and paraffine. Mr. Counter was struck with the ap t 
lubricating property of a preparation made by him of tar 
distilled from the peat. By way of experiment he resoived to 
test its powers on the axles of his own gig, which was driven 
from sixteen to eighteen miles daily for above three months, 
and on examination, at the end of period, it was found to 
answer beyond his most sanguine expectations, the axles and 
bushes g in capital working order, and pete wrere, hee 
of the material to last as long again. He immediately took 
peeenie S enn sy Cee it is now used on 
railways, and consequently wel 
of vehicles, such as carts, waggons, &e., 
to any other in the market, and infinitely 
Subsequently Mr. Counter discovered that the product of the 
distillation of peat possesses qualities of still greater value, 
having found, as we are informed, by actual experiment, that 
it acts as an excellent preventive of the fouling of ships’ bot. 
toms. This discovery has also been covered by a patent. 


Tue ALBERT 
tion of the interior of the 








Wuxpsor CastLe.—The decora- 
olsey Chapel, as a memorial to 
me) late Se ae with a mosaic Boe A — Salviati, 
of Venice, ing great e panels (six to 
each) of six of the windows on the north and south side of 
the chapel have been filled in with the imperishable 
mosaics, arranged in elegant patterns from the cartoons fur- 
nished by Messrs. Clayton and Bell, and produce an exceed- 
ingly rich effect. The centre of each panel is occupied by the 
initial letter A., surmounted by a crown, both in gold colour, 
while above and beneath are white ribands bearing the motto 
“Treu und Fest,” in black German text, the ground colour of 
the desi being a dark crimson. The carved stonework 
facing of the interior west wall is now being pre 

and beautiful work with which it will be 
Frere ape no lens than 98 panels upon this wall, which 
it is understood will be filled with mosaic pictures of the So- 
vereigns of England. The side windows will be filled with 
stained glass by Messrs. Clayton and Bell, while the portion 
of the wall beneath the windows will be decorated by Baron 
Triqueti in marble inlay-work. Although only a smail build- 
ing, the decorations will probably cost some £20,000 before 
they are finished, and the works will take 
cute. Mr. Scott is the architect; the cost of 
being defrayed by the Royal children.—7Zimes. 


Tue Frencu iN THE Loratry Istanps.—The late atrocities 
committed by the French in burning villages and schoolhouses 
and violently extirpating Protestant missions the Loyalty 
Islands, are fresh in the memories of our readers. It was w 

understood, when the matter was first bruited in England, to 
what secret agency such conduct could be traced. 
The outrages committed twenty years ago in the island of Ta- 
hiti had not been forgotten, and a strong feeling prevailed 
Emperor of the French would make a reparation of 
a very different kind from that which on the former occasion 
was wrested with difficulty, and only by much firmness, from 
the Government of Louis Philippe. Thein received 
this week these anticipations; and we that the 
Imperial t has sent out “ the most stringent orders 
to prevent the renewal of the occurrences complained of.” A 


time to exe- 
decoration 
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All to be sold for ( 


108 THE ALBION. March 4 
letterfreceived from the Foreign Office by the Hon. Arthur| most perfect manner that care and boundless wealth allowed. CREAT CIFT DISTRIBUTION! 
Kinnaird announces this, not as the result, but as an anticipa-| At the Tuileries has been formed a museum of such articles, 250,000 —_—_—_— 
tion, of an earnest appeal and remonstrance that was made/ derived from ancient sculptures, descriptions, and drawin ’ 

Earl Russell, through Lord Cowley, to the Government of | on pottery, d&c.; there appear the tents, ns, stan: WATCHES, CHAINS, DIAMOND RINGS, ETO. 

Emperor. So anxious have all the ies concerned been | haversacks, straps, boats, bridge machinery, shovels, the bal- WORTH OVER 
to have justice done, that the French vernment had antici- | ista, falarica, catapult, bow and arrow. has been care- 

Earl Russell’s a) , and Earl Russell had anticipated Soey Seneraneai and ited dor ate, co Seat when Ge ene ONE MILLION DOLLARSB!! 

memorial of the mary Societies. We have further to see a tribune, centurion, or private soldier 

the assurance of the Emperor, that “so far from there 










any desire on the part of the Imperial Government to discour- 

the labours of the Protestant missionaries in the Loyalty 
Islands, there was every desire to foster and protect them.” 
The Governor of New Caledonia will, we trust, now learn the 
lesson that zeal for his Imperial master can be much better 
manifested than in making himself the tool of Jesuit in > 
and in venting to death and tort a parcel of helpless 
heretical islanders.— London paper, Feb, 4. 


CyHess. 


PROBLEM, No. 842. —By the Editor of ‘‘ Tux HouszaoLp 
Cuzss Macazinz.” 





being | exactly as Casar saw him, all that needed to be done was to 
call a Cent-Garde and clothe him from the museum. The 
host of Cesar himself might be invoked with even less of 
ear than Brutus had, and the “ Ay, at Philippi,” of the un- 
matchable spirit have no terror for his 


demand 
oy = = said to proceed upon a permanent 
Mr. Dickinson, who has here, we believe, 


tisfy the inquirer that it is not a mere specul: 
funds paid in form the working capital of the company, and 
no one connected with it is interested in selling the company 
land or property at a fictitious value or at any profit. Stock- 
holders are mutually in’ 
Several of the 


pected 
Le regularly paid from the 1st of January.—W. Y. J 


successor.— Letter from 





PrETRoLEUM.—Our readers will have noticed an advertise- 


so large and increasing, that this com- 


po. basis. 

heir prospectus speaks frankly and fairly,and the name of 
the first time as- 
his name with any corporate enterprise, should sa- 
ation. All of the 


terested in all the profits of the com- 
are located in the oil 


quarterly dividends wil! 
ndependent. 

















White to play and mate in 3 moves. 


SoLuTION TO ProsLzem No. 841. 


THE EXQUISITE TOILET ARTICLES 


SOCIETE HYGIENIQUE DE NEW YORK. 
TIVE AND SaNITARY. 


HUILE PHILOCOME, the Delightful Oil. 







OF THE 


SEND FOR A PROSPECTUS AS BELOW. 
VINAIGRE DE TOILETTE, Soverzien Cosmetic Restora- 


JAPONICA, FOR THE HAIR. 
Elegant, Certain, but only Harmless Restorative. 


MAGNOLIA PHILOCOME, the Exquisite Pomade. 
ee off by the box of one dozen. Sold every- 
So where. 

z\ if your druggist has not these articles, TAKE NO 
OTHER, but send your order to 




















White. Black. VICTOR E. MAUGER, 
1Kt bata cy | 4~ ¥ (best) 115 CuamBers b 
2Rto K5,¢ tl Sole for the Society. 
3 Q to Q6 ch 3K tks Q ox aati Society, 
4 Kt mates. Cough,” ” or 
Irritated Throat, 
The followin was played some time ago, in London, be- If allowed to results 
tween the late Mr. Maude and Mr. Gossip. serious Pulmonary and Bronchial af: 
White (M.) Black (G.) White (M.) Black (G.) fections, oftentimes incurable, 
Ei itn, Eiht, [BOEte GuREe snowN's 
2Ktto KBS Ktto 8q 
Meee aes [URE BSCE, | | pce creme Oe uk RO OME et 
4KttoK KtS PtoQs LS tyr as Kt yg yy In Bronchitis, Asthma, and Batarrh they are beneficial. Obtain 
3 z Qs sy 31 Pik Kt 2: B ch () only the wuine Brown’s BRoNncHIaL Trocugs which have 
TKttoKBS PtoK5 22 K to R sq toK R5 ee ov. i . 
8QtoK2 Kt tks B w’wPtoK R38 to K Kt6 Among the many eminent Singers who use the “ Troch and 
9 3 tke Kt Bto QB 4(a) | 2% KtoKtsq,and Bik announced in the a ey termsof them, we would mention Miss Louisa 
10 KttoK5 Castles mate in 6moves g to R7ch Mr. Ain ?, Cook, and others of the Royal Italian Opera, 
1 BtoKS Sosa 25 K to B2 to B4ch Covent Garden, 
WPwoKB4 Rto (bd) |°2WKtoBs R to K 6ch A Branch House is opened in London for the sale of “‘ Brown’s 
IWBwQs Kt to Kk2 27 K to Kt4 tke Kt Pch | Bronchial Troches,’’ which have been so justly celebrated through- 
14 Castles toK RS WK toBS tks RP ch | out the United States and the British Provinces. Their value 
15 Q tks P (ce) toK BS WKtoB4 to Q 3 mate | been proved vy an experience of many years, and y 





4) The e has been opened by both combatants stri in 
qoitrionst ; Srith the established theory of this deba@t.—(d) black 
failed here to take full advantage of his 
Pawn in passing he would have obtain 
(¢) This move would at first sight appear 
examination it will be found perfectly sound.—(d Weshould have 
preferred taking the 4 with Queen.—(e) 
safely taken the K B P with B. 











recomm: 
eminence. Price 35 cts. per Box. 








are high! 
ed and prescribed by medical anak ae 


JOHN L. BROWN & SON, Proprietors, 
Boston, Mass. 


Sold by most Chemists and Medicine Dealers in the United | Stamps. 
States, British Provinces and Great Britain. 


Lonpon Deport, 205, Hien Hoizorn, W.C. 







ONB DOLLAR EBACH!! 
Without regard to value!! And not to be paid for nrtil you 

know what you are to receive!! > 
SPLENDID List or Artictes! ALL TO BE SoLp For Ong 
Do.iar Eacu ! 


250 Gents’ Gold Hunting case Watches ....... $70 to $150 each, 
250 Ladies Gold and Enamelled Hunting case 
Watches ........cccccrceessecesccccccees 35“ 












70 “ 
500 Gents’ Hunting case Silver Watches ...... 2“ 70 * 
Ladies Hunting case Silver Watches ...... 20“* 49 « 
100 Diamond Rings....... poee cesescoocconcnee 50“ 100 “ 
2000 Gold Vest and Neck Chains..........-.-.. 5“ 3 « 
3000 bad e “ BG -seeccccee coe O* 6« 
3000 Gold Oval Band Bracelets......... bee 8 « 
5000 Chased Gold Bracelets ..........---- 5“ 190 * 
2u00 Chatelaine Chains and Guard Chains - 6* @s 
7000 Solitaire and Gold Brooches .............. 10 « 
1000 Cameo Bi | i ee ES eae 6 « 
2000 Lava and Florentine Brooches ............ ae 
5000 Coral, Opal, and Emerald Brooehes 8 « 
3000 Gold, Cameo, and Pear! D 6“ 
5000 M Jet, Lavaand Florentine 8 « 
7500 Coral, and Em rops 6 « 
4900 Califo ond Breast Pins.......... 10 « 
3000 Gold Fob and Vest Watch Keys .. a 
4000 Fob and Vest Ribbon Slides................ 3 10 * THE 
| 5000 Sets Solitaire Sleeve Buttons, Studs, &c.... 3 “ ie 
3000 Gold Thimbles, Pencils, dc. ............... 4" 64 hows 
10000 Miniature yar Sao. bEced 250 8 yng 
4000 “ “ Spring............. 8“ @ « Cl 
3000 Gold Toothpicks, Crosses, &c. .2% 8 oar 
5000 Plain Gold Rings ....... 4“ I look 
5010 i 7, dddpe ‘“ 8 “6 % ° Onc 
10000 Stone Set and Signet Rings -2,50 “« “ 
10000 California Diamond Rings... 2“ 10 « po + 
7500 Sets Ladies Jewelry—Jet and Gold......... 5“ 1 ¢« ’ re 
6000 Sets Ladies Jewelry—Cameo, Pearl, Opal, and nc ¢ 
SERED a. 0 pds ccdesehade cebeboes ccces 4“ 6 « Then 
10000 Gold Pens, Silver extension Holders, and With 
MOE. . ocposinn gece cree $4662 gp eto cs bseses 4“ 10 « If his 
10000 Gold Pens and Gold Mounted Holders..... 3“ 6 6 And | 
5000 Gold Pens and Gold extension Holders. .... 6“ 10 “ Son 
5000 Silver Goblets and Drinking Cups.......... 5“ 20 “ And d 
8000 Silver Cruet Stands ..........-------se+e0ee 10“ 50 « vs 
2000 Silver Fruit Baskets ..............2020e000s 1“ 50 “ dhs 
In mence of the great stagnation of trade in the many | 
pao districts 4 England, throagh the er having cut off the C ne 
su cotton, a e quantity o! juable Jewe! rep J 0! 
inten ed for the En; rife mark have been sent off for sale Could 
this country, and MU8T BE SOLD AT ANY SACRIFICE! Throu 
Under these circumstances, ARRANDALE & CO., ws Throw 
Agents for the principal Europ Manufi 8, have resolved For lo 
upon a Throv 
Great Gift Distribution, W 
subject to the following regulations : = 
All Articles sold at ONE DOLLAR cach With, 
without regard to value! And | 
Certificates of the various articles are first put into envelopes, tt 
sealed up, and mixed ; and when ordered, are taken out without I shor 
to choice, and sent by mail, thus giving all a fair chance. 
On receipt of the Certificate, you will see what you are to have, 
and it is at your option to send the Dollar and take the article or 
not. Purchasers may thus obtain a Gold Watch, Diamond Ring, 
or any set of Jewelry on our list, A 


FOR ONE DOLLAR! 

In all transactions by mail, we shall charge for fo the 
Certificates, paying postage, and do! the busin cee Sor 
each, which must be enclosed when the Certificate is sent for. 
Five Certificates will be sent for $1; eleven for $2; thirty for $5; 
sixty-five for $10; and a hundred for $15. 


AGENTS.—Those acting as > will be allowed ten cents on 
every Certificate ordered by provided their remittance 
amount to One Dollar. Agents will collect 25 cents for every 
certificate, and remit 15 cents to us, either in cash or Postage 


ARRANDALE & CO., 
167 Broadway, New York. 





















Trr vor Tat.—Drivers of aay carriages are often 
insolent when they have to deal'with ladies unaccompanied 
by a gentleman, and the following case will prove the asser- 
tion :—-Some few days since an actress of the nonten Ponape 
took a coach to drive to the theatre for a rehearsal, and asked 
the coachman for his number. “ Madame,” he replied, “I 
only give my number to those who do not ask for it,” and off 
he a Oa arriving at her journey’s end, the lady alighted, 
and gave the driver 2f. for his fare. “And my drink-money ?” 
said be in an insolent tone. “Oh!” replied she, “I only give 
drink-money to people who do not ask for it.” 


Durm’s Lasr.—It is related of M. Dupin, who has been 
seriously ill, that even when his life was in danger he could 
not resist the temptation of making a mot. He suffered from 

t oppression in his breathing, and was somewhat rebel- 
flous towards his —, veeaeen tt ap =| om 
doctor,” gas orth the ent, “I have ¢ nst 
oppression - ot life. Iam afraid it has got the of 
now.” In this last struggle, as the previous ones, M. Dupin 
has come out without detrineent to himself. 








NaPo.eon IN THE East.—* An army of 50,000 men, com- 
posed of Russians, Frenchmen, and in part of A 
march into Asia through Constantinople. When it had 
reached the Zupbrates it would make England tremble, and 
would place her at the mercy ofthe Continent. I am in readi- 
ness in Dalmatia, your Majesty is upon the Danube. Within 
@ month after coming to an agreement our armies could be 
upon the Bosphorus. The shock would resound as far as 
India, and England would be reduced to submission. ...... 
In these few lines I open my heart to your Majesty completely. 
The League of Tilsit will regulate the destinies of the world.” 
— Letter to the Emperor Alexander. 


How To Writs History Correctity.—To show how fine 

@ thing it is to be an emperor and an author, let us state that 
Napoleon the Third—with a view to carefully 

military of the Romans at the time of Cassar, and in 

order to make his forthcoming history of Julius as perfect as 

study under favourable circumstances will it—caused an 

able and learned officer of artillery to ascertain the military 

the arms, armour, accoutrements, and other 

te—including those proper service, 

- ¢be camp and the field, and to reconstruct the same in the 





BRITISH NATION 
LIPH ASSURANOB ASSOCIATION. 


316 emt Stree a. 
Omices, {*35 Wall Sarees, Ro -Y 


Capital and Surplus.......... weer vars 150,000 blic can rely upon the 

Lossesalready paid...............0s0cc0ee CY AMBOLINE 

Annual Income... ..........---e.eeeeeeeees 850,000 [being 8 the Propeictirs claim for it. I 
rad prevents the HAIR FALLIN 

This Company pays the sum assured during the lifetime of the OUT! Cures all SCALP DISEASES, caus 


assured, without charging any extra premium therefor. 
GEO. M. ENEVITT, 
Manager in the U. S. and Canada. 





KENDALL’S 


‘Is a rare compound of stimulating & 
RAE ea 
‘HAIR NENT Vigour of the HAIR. ; 


















Hair to GROW where the Head has bet 

Bald for Years in many instances. 
It is the very best article in the marke, 
will satisfy any one of 





Some 
visiting a the Monogram with “the name. 
new in Mi 


in the style of Coloured Ini 
we your 


ie and very 


papers are and cream color. 
wend GIMBREDE’S, 588 and 872 Broadway. 


thing movel at Gimbrede’s.—A new style of 


onograms at Gimbrede’ 
me | in Wedding and Fistel de. in Note Paper and Envelopes, 


Card Plates at 588 or 872 
omg oe ‘or one hundred of our Laid Visiting Cards—they are 
thin, flexibl beau 


» ve 

"s ready Imitialed Box of Note Pa-| 0 long oning oe to 

t and Envelo; desirable. Price only $2 25. heumatic 
PEnglish hand-made Pa 4 


e per—ro 
a fine lot—in all Gerisable mote eiten wih Mevelopes te suit, | universally used in Europe for many years with the 





Prepared only by WARING & CO., 35 Dey Struer, New Yoat 








JOSHPH GILLOTT’s 
STEEL PEN 8, 
- Of the Old Standard Quality, — 

FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS THROUGHOU? 
THE UNITED STATES, 

AND TO THE TRADE AT THE 

Manufacturer’s Warehouse, 
@1 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


Hswny Owsgn, Agent 








OWARD ASSOCIATION.—Diseases of the Nervous, Sem’ 





Surgeon, 


kh of ange Teele carelopee © Adgre, Dr Dressing in use. Sold by Druggists. Circuiars 


For Sale by all Druggists throughout the United States ani ing wicked 
Canadas, a turned to 1 
THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY FOR ome 
GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. —o 
from the above complain 1 
ALL SUFFERERS comp ta, either of recat Rene wt 
R They can be relied upon as the mot fm little miss! 
safe and effectual remedy ever offered to the public, and have bes been a chil 
great HE “She ft 

— in by PROUT & HARSANT; and fora! ME youn 
by the Wholesale Agents, F.C. WELLS & OO., 118 Franklin® fm fou’. o% 
New York; and by all Draggists. Price $1 50 per box. By this 

H s Commissioners have authorized the name ss 

saver of THOMAS PROUT, 200 Strand, London,” to ble ME gous vh 
Preuine medicine, ” bates aa lls in the 
——— men, w 
HOYT’S HIAWATHA HAIR RESTORATIVE, smoulderit 
RESTORES GRAY HAIR TO ITS ORIGINAL COLOUR on 
It does not affect the colour of the natural hair, but acts@ MH 0) ‘het 
that which is turned gray, and makes it so perfectly natural th bust o 
no one would know you ever had a gray hair. — higt 
HOYT’S IMPERIAL COLOURING CREAM changes pan 
and red hair to a beautiful dark brown. gs Mounted b 
| HOYTS MINNEBAHA HAIR GLOSS, superior to ay Ht fH “*} Painte 
<a percbenee 
HOYT & CO Stand tuna 
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